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HORSES are protected from distemper 
and similar infections with 


FRANKLIN EQUINE INFLUENZA 
MIXED BACTERIN 


Franklin Bot Capsules, Cathartic and Colic 
Capsules, Franklin Gall Relief. 


PINK EYE IN CATTLE 


Prevention and Treatment by the use of 
FRANKLIN BOVINE KERATITIS 
MIXED BACTERIN 
and Franklin Eye Ointment. 


It pays to immunize and be safe. 
Price per dose 10c. 


SHEEP VACCINES 
Vaccinate the entire flock with 
FRANKLIN OVINE MIXED 
BACTERIN 
for immunity against hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia and complications. 


Save money with 


FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER. 
HOG VACCINES 


and cholera serum 
POULTRY VACCINES and SUPPLIES 
VETERINARIAN INSTRUMENTS 
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| the Cattle Country 
EN Safe 
OT so many years ago the stockmen on the Western 


ranges were subject to devastating losses from Blackleg. 
Calves that looked fine one week would often be stiff, pieaaid 
carcasses the next. 


Then came the discoveries of Dr. O. M. Franklin. 
First was the ““Kansas Germ- free” 
FRANKLIN Concentrated Bacterin. 


As vaccinating became the common practice, Blackleg losses 
almost disappeared. 


Aggressin. Then came 


Ranges and corrals are still infested with deadly Blackleg 
germs. But seldom is a loss experienced where the better 
makes of vaccines are faithfully used. 


The fifteen year record of FRANKLIN Concentrated Black- 
leg Bacterin stands unique in the history of livestock disease 
control. Uniform high potency has conferred dependable life 
immunity under all sorts of conditions—and with a freedom 
from Blackleg loss that has no equal in all the history of vet- 
erinary science. 

Each FRANKLIN dose consists of the major immunizing 
elements of more than 10 cc of finest whole culture concen- 
trated into 1cc. FRANKLIN'S is first for dependable immu- 
nity and for convenience in use, as well as first in volume of 
sales. 


10¢ a dose at local Drug Store agencies. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City El Paso Marfa Fort Worth 
Wichita Alliance Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
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THEY LOVE THEIR LAND 
AND LIVE STOCK 


BY W. L. BLIZZARD 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


AST SUMMER I HAD AN OPPOR- 
tunity to spend a few weeks in 
Great Britain and Europe studying live 
stock. I attended the show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, at Wol- 
verhampton, the second week in July. 
There were a number of interesting 
things about this show. It was estab- 
lished in 1838. It is held in a different 
part of England each year, and in this 
way the show has a 13-year circuit and 
thus more people are able to see it. The 
royal show is held entirely for educa- 
tional purposes and especially for the 
benefit of live-stock exhibitors. An ad- 
mittance charge, varying in amount at 
different hours during the day, is made 
at the main gate. Each afternoon a 
program, consisting of parades of horses, 
cattle, and pigs, as well as some enter- 
tainment features, is held in front of 
the grandstand. I noted with particular 
interest the absence of side shows and 
gambling types of entertainment from 
the grounds. 


Numerous Breeds Exhibited 


There were a large number of breeds 
of live stock shown, distributed as fol- 
lows: 12 breeds of horses, 21 breeds of 
cattle, 21 breeds of sheep, and 11 breeds 
of hogs. All live stock, except Perche- 
ron horses, were judged the first ‘day. 
The Percherons were judged on the 
second day. No doubt this is done so 
that the visitors will have an oppor- 
tunity to see the premium live stock on 
the following days of the show. Since 
all winners are labeled, it is not hard 
to locate them. A red ribbon is given 
for first place and a blue one for second 
place. There are liberal cash prizes 
offered in the various classes, with some 
of them amounting to as much as $75 
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for first place. In addition to the live 
stock, there was a large exhibit of farm 
machinery and a very spectacular flower 
show. 

The Royal Farms at Windsor, Eng- 
land, owned by the King, were repre- 
sented in many of the breeds and won 
some of the highest honors, among 
which was first place in the aged Here- 
ford bull class on one of the best bulls 
in the show. A special building is set 
aside for the use of the royal family 
while attending the show. 

The live-stock classes were presented 
very much as they are in shows in the 
United States. The cattle classes, how- 
ever, were judged at the walk nearly 
two-thirds of the time. All showing at- 
tendants were dressed alike in white uni- 
forms. The two-judge system is used in 
most of the breeds of cattle—one judge 
for the bulls and another for the females, 


Subscription price: United States, $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 
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with both of them working together on 
the champions. I noted that in the 
breeding classes the cattle were possibly 
not shown in so high condition as we 
find in a good many classes in this coun- 
try. Nevertheless, the cattle seemed to 
show a wealth of natural flesh. The 
coats on the cattle were shown smooth, 
as there is very little hair on the cattle 
at that time of the year. 


Two Thousand Years Old 


While in England, I of course visited 
Herefordshire. I found it to be very 
rolling and picturesque. In fact, one of 
the most attractive views of rural Eng- 
land may be found in Herefordshire. 
The name Hereford comes from an 
Anglo-Saxon word of Roman origin, 
and the town of Hereford is located 
where the army forded the River Wye 
during the days of the Roman Empire. 
The town of Hereford is over 2,000 
years old. There were about 100 breed- 
ers of purebred Herefords in this local- 
ity. The breeders also raise a variety 
of crops, and hops are generally in- 
cluded. Grass is largely depended upon 
for the maintenance of the cattle, but 
I also found that this grass is quite 
extensively supplemented by cake, oats, 
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Cattle parade at English Royal Show 











Hereferds on pasture in Herefordshire, England 


and row crops for the production of 
cattle. The people in Herefordshire 
seemed to be enjoying a period of pros- 
perity. 

Several other live-stock shows are 
held throughout Great Britain during 
the summer months. One of the out- 
standing shows is the Royal Northern 
Agricultural Show at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. I attended this show and found 
exceptional exhibits of Clydesdale 
horses, Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle, as well as some excellent classes 
in the fat-stock division. 


Edinburgh One of Island’s Big Marts 


While in Scotland, I also visited the 
city of Edinburgh, and found that one 
of the largest live-stock markets in Great 
Britain is located there. At this mar- 
ket, commission firms handle all classes 
of live stock, but they are sold at auc- 
tion, and, although the animals are 
weighed before going into the ring, they 
are sold by the head. 

I had the pleasure of a visit with 
Walter Biggar, who lives at Castle 
Douglas, Scotland, and who will be re- 
membered by many in this country for 
his judging work at the International 
Live Stock Exposition. I also had an 
opportunity to visit several other estab- 
lishments prominent in the history of 
Shorthorn cattle. On all the farms I 
visited I was impressed by the fact that 
each bull I saw showed ruggedness, 
sturdiness, and the ability to mark good 
calves. 

I found England and Scotland espe- 
cially well adapted to live-stock raising. 
I was very much impressed with the 
climate and with the abundance of stock 
water. Wonderful pastures may be 
found everywhere throughout England 
and Scotland. The climate is ideal. It 
is possible to feed young cows and 
calves on grass, as they can be kept 
outside during the summer period. There 
is very little intense heat and there are 
no flies. Probably the most outstanding 
factor in live-stock raising in England 
is the people themselves, with their great 
love for their land and their live stock. 
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Third and fourth generations may still 
be found on a farm. I also had a feel- 
ing that the part the King plays in 
agriculture and live-stock raising has a 
very stabilizing influence upon the live- 
stock people. 


Homes of the Percheron and Belgian 


Some time was also spent in the horse 
breeding sections of France and Bel- 
gium. I found the Perche, or the home 
of the Percheron horse, quite interest- 
ing. The division is about 55 miles wide 
and 65 miles long. The country is roll- 
ing and most of the land is in grass— 
as good grass as will be found any- 
where. All fences are either hedges, 
stone walls, or board or plank fences— 
no barbed wire fences at all. 

The French farm is an _ interesting 
study. The buildings are usually of 
stone and stucco and are arranged in 
a quadrangle. On one side will be the 
house, on another the barn, with a 





manure pile near by, on another side 
will be the cattle, and on the fourth side 
will be the storage sheds. The opening 
is usually at one corner of the square, 
and quite often a pond, used for water- 
ing the live stock, may be found within 
the square. Oftentimes, a cage of dogs 
will be seen in one corner of the square. 

Belgium is, of course, the native home 
of the Belgian horse. It is a country 
about half the size of Iowa, with three 
times the population. Some areas of 
Belgium are slightly rough and some 
are sandy, but the most part of the land 
is well adapted for grass, field crops, 
some grain, beets, and flax. This, to- 
gether with the climate, has assisted 
materially in developing this good breed 
of horses. Most of the farms are small, 
but the Belgian breeders are quite lib- 
eral feeders and they make extensive 
use of available grain and field crops. 





CATTLE LIKE GRAZING 
ON “PERMANENT WAVES” 


ATTLE ON SOME HILLSIDE PAS- 

tures are going in for contour graz- 
ing on the “permanent waves” plowed 
into pasture lands to conserve soil and 
moisture. Soil Conservation Service 
workers admit that the cows are not 
influenced by the merits of contour 
ridges or furrows but are merely graz- 
ing where the grass grows the longest 
and juiciest. 

In the semi-arid southern Great Plains, 
the growth of grass depends on moisture 
available. Contour furrows or ridges in 
a pasture have the effect of a long, 
twisting embankment or low dam to hold 
rain water, giving it a chance to soak 
into the soil. 

Contour furrowing is one of the basic 


A profile of the soil reveals where the moisture is located. The dark area has 
been made moist by rain and snow. Penetration has been about three times as great 
in the furrows where the water was held. : 
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principles of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice program for range improvement. 
Demonstrations of the value of this 
practice are being made at many points 
in the West, and hundreds of ranchers 
and farmers have learned the value of 
contour furrowing and now are treating 
their own range land, the service reports. 


Furrows or ridges are constructed at 
regular intervals, depending upon the 
degree of slope and type of soil. They 
catch and hold most of the rain water 
where it falls and allow the moisture to 
seep into the ground to become available 
for grass growth. Farmers have ob- 
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1. Which method requires the least 
amount of grain to finish calves? 

2. Which method returns the greater 
profit per cow? 

3. Will this method offer an oppor- 
tunity of realizing as much net return 
for the heifer calves as for the steer 
calves? 

The calves from the experimental 
herd of 20 grade Hereford cows were 
divided as evenly as possible as to num- 
ber, age, weight, and kind of dam into 
two lots and were grazed with their 
dams under similar conditions of pas- 
ture, water, and shade. The heifer 
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Contour furrows, winding like ribbons around a hillside pasture, catch and hold 
moisture from rains. With this water soaking into the soil to aid grass growth, 
improvement may be expected on the range lands. 


served that the first green grass appears 
along the furrows where additional mois- 
ture has been available. The farmers 
also observed that the grass growth is 
much heavier along the furrows and 
remains green longer than that on un- 
treated areas. 

Various types of tillage implements 
are being used by ranchers and farmers 
in furrowing their pastures, but all 
serve the same purpose of catching and 
holding the water on the land where it 
falls and storing the moisture in the soil 
to benefit grass growth. 

Grazing control on contour furrowed 
land is essential to obtain a good vege- 
tative cover, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice points out. Where pastures are fur- 
rowed, not only is a heavier growth of 
grass developed, but a seed crop is ma- 
tured which may be expected eventually 
to produce a thicker and heavier sod. 


WHAT ARE THE PROFITS 
IN CREEP FEEDING? 
BY BRUCE R. TAYLOR 


UR OBJECT WAS TO STUDY 

the effect of feeding grain to heifer 
calves while they were nursing their 
dams as compared with feeding no 
grain to steer calves while nursing 
where both lots of calves were to be 
full-fed in the dry lot after weaning. 
It is hoped the study will answer these 
questions: 
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calves had access to grain, in a self- 
feeder placed in a creep, throughout 
the summer, whereas the steer calves 
received no grain while nursing. All 
calves were weaned on October 5 and 
placed in separate lots where the steer 
calves were full-fed for 183 days and 
the heifer calves for 133 days. 

A comparison of non creep-fed steer 
calves and creep-fed heifer calves in 
the creep-feeding phase of the test is as 
follows (first figure refers to non creep- 
fed steers; second, creep-fed): 

Number of calves per lot—9; 9. 

Average birth date of calves—March 
15; March 16. 

Average initial weight (June 17)— 
237 pounds; 239 pounds. 

Average final weight (October 5)— 
392 pounds; 435 pounds. 

Average gain per calf—155 pounds; 
196 pounds. 

Average daily gain per calf—1.40 
pounds; 1.77 pounds. 

Total feed consumed per calf—none; 
76.99 pounds of ground corn, 8.22 
pounds whole oats, 15.89 pounds wheat 
bran, and 6.22 pounds cottonseed meal. 

Feed cost per calf—none; $1.71. 

Appraised value per cwt. at weaning 
time—$8.50; $10. 

Value per calf at weaning time 
(weight reduced 3 per cent for cus- 
tomary shrink) —$32.30; $42.20. 

Cow cost per calf (100 per cent calf 
crop) —$18; $18. 

Cow cost plus feed cost to produce 
calf—$18; $19.71. 


Return per calf over cow cost plus 
feed cost—$14.30; $22.19. 

Feed prices used: corn, $1; oats, 27 
cents; bran, $20; cottonseed meal, $34. 

1. In the 111-day experiment, which 
was conducted at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station during the 
summer of 1937, heifer calves creep-fed 
while running with their dams on pas- 
ture were 43 pounds heavier and enough 
fatter at weaning time to be valued 
$1.50 per cwt. above similar steer 
calves not creep-fed. 

2. The creep-fed calves consumed an 
average of .97 pound of grain per head 
daily. The total value of the feed con- 
sumed was $1.71 per calf. 

3. The 43 pounds advantage in 
weight and the $1.50 per ewt. advan- 
tage in appraised value would have 
more than paid for the cost of the 
grain consumed by the creep-fed lot. 
Had the two lots been sold at weaning 
time, at the appraised value, the creep- 
fed heifers would have shown a net 
return of $8.19 per head more than the 
non creep-fed steers. 

4. Trouble was experienced in get- 
ting the calves to eat oats. Due to a 
wet harvest, the oats used were slightly 
musty and the calves did not care for 
any mixture of grain that had oats in 
it. When the oats were removed and a 
mixture of ground shelled corn and 
wheat bran was used the calves ate 
readily. 

5. The mixture of equal parts ground 
shelled corn and wheat bran was fed 
for 10 days. Ground shelled corn was 
used the remainder of the period and, 
beginning September 15, one pound of 
meal was fed to 10 pounds of corn. 

6. The results of this phase of the 
experiment would indicate that creep 
feeding would generally be profitable 
for well-bred calves that are to be sold 
for slaughter at weaning time or after 
a short (30- to 60-day) feeding period. 

A comparison in the second phase of 
the study, that of finishing creep-fed 
heifer and non creep-fed steer calves 
during October 5, 1937, to April 6, 1938: 

Number of days on feed—non creep- 
fed, 183; creep-fed, 133. 

Number of calves per lot—9 in each 
case. 

Initial weight per calf—non creep- 
fed, 392 pounds; creep-fed, 435. 

Final weight per calf—non creep-fed, 
825 pounds; creep-fed, 723. 

Total gain per calf—non creep-fed, 


. 433; creep-fed, 288. 


Daily gain per calf—non creep-fed, 
2.37 pounds; creep-fed, 2.16. 

Average feed consumption per calf 
daily— non creep-fed, 9.93 pounds 
ground corn, .89 pound whole oats, .96 
pound cottonseed cake, 1.90 pounds al- 
falfa hay, 1.06 pounds prairie hay; 
creep-fed, 10.97 pounds ground corn, .90 
pound cottonseed cake, 1.97 pounds al- 
falfa hay, .57 pound prairie hay. 

Feed required per 100 pounds gain— 
non creep-fed, 497.05 pounds concen- 
trates and 124.90 pounds roughage; 








creep-fed, 549.54 pounds concentrates 
and 117.51 pounds roughage. 

Cost of feed per 100 pounds gain—- 
non creep-fed, $6.03; creep-fed, $6.68. 

Feed cost per calf (finishing period) 
—non creep-fed, $26.11; creep-fed, 
$19.24. 

Feed cost per calf (creep period)— 
non creep-fed, none; creep-fed, $1.71. 

Cow cost per calf—$18 in each in- 
stance. 

Total calf cost plus feed cost—non 
creep-fed, $44.11; creep-fed, $38.95. 

Necessary selling price per cwt. at 
home—non. creep-fed, $5.35; creep-fed, 
$5.39. 

Selling price at Oklahoma City—non 
creep-fed, $9.50; creep-fed, $8.35. 

Net selling price per cwt. (35 cents 
per cwt. deducted to cover transporta- 
tion, marketing, and _ shrink)—non 
creep-fed, $9.15; creep-fed, $8. 

Net selling price per calf—non creep- 
fed, $75.49; creep-fed, $57.84. 

Return per calf over calf cost plus 
feed cost—non creep-fed, $31.38; creep- 
fed, $18.89. 

Feed prices used: corn, 60 cents; oats, 
27c; cake, $24; alfalfa, $14; prairie hay, 
$8.50. 

1. In this trial the creep-fed heifer 
calves required 50 days less time, 5 
bushels less corn, 4.75 bushels less oats, 
and 50 pounds less cottonseed meal per 
head to produce choice carcasses than 
similar steer calves not creep-fed. 

2. The creep-fed heifer calves gained 
an average of 2.16 pounds throughout 
an 133-day feeding period, whereas the 
non creep-fed steer calves gained 2.37 
pounds for an 183-day period. 

8, At the end of the first 60 days 
the heifer calves averaged .23 pound 
more gain per head per day than the 
steer calves and required but little more 
feed per unit of gain. This advantage 
was lost by the eighty-eighth day. These 
data indicate that a finishing period of 
66 days or less is the most profitable 
for the creep-fed calf. 

4. The heifer calves required ap- 
proximately 550 pounds of concentrates 
and 117 pounds of hay per 100 pounds 
weight gain as compared with 500 
pounds concentrates and 125 pounds 
hay for the steers. Using current feed 
prices, the steers produced 100 pounds 
gain 65 cents cheaper than the heifers. 

5. Had the steers sold for the same 
price as the heifers ($8 net) they 
would have returned a profit of $3 more 
per head due to their greater weight 
and greater economy of gain. 

6. The $1.15 per cwt. advantage in 
selling price received for the steer 
calves was due to a rising market. The 
calves were considered to be in equal 
finish when sold. 

7. The heifer calves were placed on 
the self-feeder immediately, whereas the 
steer calves were hand-fed until the 
twentieth day, when they were put on the 
self-feeder. They were eating 6.17 pounds 
of grain per head daily at that time. 
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AAA MACHINERY 
BEGINNING TO SQUEAK 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


T NO TIME HAS THE LEAST 
apprehension existed that a corn 
marketing program would seriously in- 
fluence cattle gain cost. Now that the 
referendum has been adroitly scuttled by 
lead pencil manipulation, those who re- 
jected acreage allotments are breathing 
a bit easier. In November a corn loan 
will be announced, which would have 
been impossible had a referendum been 
rejected. All concerned are satisfied, the 
AAA saving its face, non-co-operators 
congratulating themselves on a spectacu- 
lar achievement, and a New Deal is on 
the tapes for 1939, in all probability 
basing corn allotments on farm acreage 
instead of previous crop areas. That 
Congress passed the present act without 
due consideration is admitted. Refusal 
of a large percentage of growers to co- 
operate not only upset the plan but en- 
gendered bad feeling in agrarian circles. 
The act is loaded with theories pre- 
ordained to failure when put into prac- 
tice. Abandonment of the marketing 
phase of the program is tantamount to 
admission that controlled production 
machinery is squeaking. Of course, 
political exigencies had much to do with 
overruling a decision dictated by a 
pseudo-economic formula which conceiv- 
ers insist is infallible, although balking 
at dangers inseparable from compliance. 


Corn to Spare 


A corn loan, estimated at 58 cents per 
bushel, can affect only a small part of a 
big crop, not to speak of a wealth of 
other feeds. There will be enough corn, 
with some to spare, especially when the 
carryover from 1937 is reckoned with. 
Gain cost per pound on steers tucked 
into the feed-lot this fall will be no 
more than during the past eight months. 
Current farm corn prices are 36 to 38 
cents, and this could not be effected if 
it were possible to seal 20 per cent of 
the new crop. Dopesters figure a 58-cent 
loan this way: Prewar basis is 64 cents; 
figuring increased cost of practically 
everything the farmer buys, 83 cents is 
essential to establishing a parity basis; 
58 cents is the logical loan basis at 70 
per cent of 83 cents, and 58 cents is 
8 cents higher than last year. How 
much corn would be sealed at 58 cents 
is a subject for conjecture, and the time 
is not here to indulge in speculation. 
Had a referendum been held, litigation 
would have ensued, southern tobacco 
growers setting an example. Controlled 
production is still in the sphere of 
theory. An English economist, asked by 
the writer how crop subsidy systems 
were working out in his country, re- 
plied: “We have discovered that a 


pennyworth of subsidy means a shilling- 
worth of regulation.” 


Ranks Divide 


A majority of corn growers was enthu- 
siastic over the regulation idea at the 
outset. Manna was welcome, no concep- 
tion of regulation existed. Farmers 
promised to “go along” with the pro- 
gram until the federal arm tightened 
the checkrein, whereupon they squawked 
audibly, a large percentage of those 
affected resorting to open defiance, which 
had the logical effect of expanding rather 
than contracting acreage and, in such a 
bountiful season as this, swelling aggre- 
gate yield. An impromptu antagonistic 
gathering at McComb, Illinois, rapidly 
gained volume, reaching interstate pro- 
portions, launched a Corn Belt organi- 
zation, and expanded dissension—the 
first conspicuous development of. that 
nature since the AAA went into action. 
When farmers were apprised of the pos- 
sibility that they would be restrained 
from feeding their entire corn crop, pos- 
sibly put to the necessity of buying other 
grain, opposition stiffened. Anyhow, 
many of the allotments, based on 1937 
acreage, were absurd. The “anti” organi- 
zation intends to take in more territory 
during the coming winter, publish an 
organ, and prepare for next season’s 
skirmish. So far as the immediate future 
is concerned, malcontents are no longer 
apprehensive of fines for violating a 
marketing agreement, the corn loan idea 
is popular, and both sides to the con- 
troversy are apparently contented, but 
the division, which Secretary Wallace 
deplores, is evident. He puts “enemies” 
of existing legislation in two categories: 
those who offer “unsound” substitutes 
and those who criticize without offering 
remedies for agrarian problems. 


Enthusiasm 


Considering enhanced cattle replace- 
ment cost, cheap feed is a boon to 
farmer feeders, incidentally making the 
present stocker and feeder market pos- 
sible. Not until late September will 
actual corn crop conditions develop, as 
much of it is behind its schedule and 
will be damaged by early frost; but, in 
that event, a buying rush for cattle to 
consume soft corn would ensue. Al- 
though stock cattle investment during 
the first seven months of 1938 was close 
to that of 1937, a large percentage of 
that purchase has either returned to the 
market or will go to the butcher before 
winter, so that estimates on beef mak- 
ing during the December-to-July period 
cannot be intelligently conjectured. Feed- 
ers are protesting volubly against cur- 
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rent cost, but such is actual and poten- 
tial demand that the market may be 
considered on a stable basis. Occasional 
breaks will merely attract lagging buy- 
ers, a lively October and November trade 
being certain. Native stock cattle (so 
called in contradistinction to western 
production) have never been so scarce, 
throwing the burden of replenishment on 
the trans-Missouri region and the South- 
west. Pennsylvania needs 300,000 win- 
ter cattle, the Corn Belt has not begun 
to satisfy its requirements, and sections 
where winter feeding has rarely been of 
considerable volume are getting into the 
game, as corn growing expanded when 
restrictions were placed on that crop all 
over the Belt proper. Nothing but a 
collapse by the fat cattle market can 
arrest beef-making enthusiasm. 

At this moment many circumscribed 
areas east of the Missouri River are 
launching beef cattle growing enter- 
prises, the purpose being to get away 
from new replacement cost. Where, for- 
merly, so-called native stockers, mostly 
“reds,” were grown in considerable num- 
bers, milking herds have acquired sway, 
and, as the butter is at the collapsing 
stage, farmers are turning their atten- 
tion to beef. A short cut is using beef 
bulls on dairy cows, the progeny show- 
ing sire conformation and color. In Wis- 
consin thousands of these calves are 
eating at the creep to go on full feed 
when weaned and report to the butcher, 
finished, at weights ranging from 650 to 
800 pounds. Development of this idea 
will necessarily be slow, as the cycle is 
lengthy, but the initial effort promises 
responsibility for a major movement in 
beef making within a few years. In 
fact, expansion already accomplished is 
not recognized. It is making a broad 
market for local breeders of Hereford, 
Angus, and Shorthorn bulls and reliev- 
ing dairy herds of “boarder” cows.. In 
Jo Daviess County, Illinois, recently the 
writer visited an erstwhile dairyman with 
27 white-face calves, the progeny of 
Guernsey cows. “Got tired of pulling the 
teat twice a day and getting nothing for 
it,” he explained. “Ever see a more 


(Continued on page 18) 
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BACK IN THE GOOD OLD 
BUFFALO DAYS 


BY EDW. BURNETT 


UFFALOS WERE PLENTIFUL 

in the West, and in big herds; but 
I cannot say they were so thick as Her- 
man Melville describes them in Illinois 
and Missouri in his book Moby Dick. 
He says: 

“About one hundred years ago, they 
were spread by tens of thousands over 
the prairies. . . . Through so short a 
period, the census of the buffalo in Ili- 
nois exceeded the census of the men in 
London, and in the present day, not one 
horn or hoof remains in all that region. 

“In the days of the old Canadian and 
Indian hunters of the West, when the 
West was a wilderness and a virgin, 
these mocassined men, mounted on 
ponies, have been known to kill, not 
forty, but forty thousand or more buf- 
falos in a day—a fact which if need be 
could be statistically stated.” 

Close to the Big Horn Mountains in 
Wyoming they were not in very large 
herds, but 40 or 50 miles to the east 
they occurred in great numbers. 

Buffalo hunters came into these parts 
about 1877 and later, after Red Cloud, 
Sitting Bull, and Dull Knife had been 
run out or killed. The buffalos migrated 
some; but not all of them, although 
there was quite a tendency for them to 
drift south in the fall and return in the 
spring. 

I do not doubt Mr. Melville’s state- 
ment in the slightest; but, as I say, 
buffalos were not that numerous in the 
short-grass country of the West, other- 
wise they could not have survived; but 
there were great numbers of them. 


Almost Exterminated 


The buffalos were almost extermi- 
nated; but not quite, as the following 
from the Saturday Review, June 23, 
1928, brings out: 

“And now we discover that the Amer- 
ican bison is, after all, not extinct. A. 
de Herries Smith, author of Drums of 
the North, a Macaulay novel, asserts 
that in the giant triangle made by the 
Great Slave Lake, the Peace and the 
Slave rivers, there exists the last herd 
of really wild buffalos in North Amer- 
ica. 

Perhaps some statistics on the number 
and location of buffalos in the early 
days will be of interest. I gathered 
these from a book called The Range 
Cattle Industry, by Edward Everett 
Hale. The buffalos were split up into 
two herds by the travel on the Overland 
Trail, and the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which furnished ship- 
ping facilities. In many ways the buf- 
falo had more sense than the deer or 
antelope. When he was shot at a few 
times, he left for pastures new. The 
deer scattered to the hills. The ante- 


lope just made a short run and then 
returned to his old range, to be shot 
at again and again. There was little 
or no game for 50 miles north and south 
of the Overland Trail. 

“By 1880 the southern herd was vir- 
tually exterminated. Then the hunters 
turned their attention to the northern 
herd as they then had transportation 
via the Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
built west from Bismarck in 1880. By 
1882 it was estimated that there were 
5,000 hunters and skinners on the north- 
ern plains. By 1884 the animals had 
virtually all been exterminated, and buf- 
falo hunting as a business had come to 
an end forever.” 

When the slaughter got to the point 
that the buffalos were so few it did not 
pay, then came the big game hunters, 
and they cleaned up the remnant, so 
that nothing remained. 


Hunting the Dollar 


The hide hunters were not out for 
sport. It was dollars they were after. 
It is told of them that in Kansas they 
even used shotguns and_ buckshot. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, the naturalist, 
says: 

“In 1868 Bill Cody (Buffalo Bill) had 
a contract to furnish buffalo meat to the 
construction camps of the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad, who were building west through 
Kansas. In eighteen months he deliv- 
ered 4,280 carcasses. 

“Near Sheridan, Kansas, on a wager, 
he killed sixty-nine in one day; his com- 
petitor, Billy Comstock, killed forty-six.” 

It was sport the big game hunters 
were after when they exterminated the 
scattered remnant, and they were strung 
out from the Rio Grande to the Peace 
River and even north to the little stick 
country, the home of the musk ox. 

It was not the slow lumbering buffalo 
of 1870 now. Constant harrying made 
a change. He was wary. Exercise had 
made his legs longer. He could run 
like a deer, and keep it up all day. 
When wounded, he could fight like a 
bear. In the seventies any old plug of 
an Indian pony could run up on him. 
In 1884 it took the best pony in your 
string. 

The last of the buffalos in Wyoming 
were in the Big Horn Mountains. It 
was generally locally thought that these 
were plains buffalos that had sought 
refuge there. This is not correct. They 
were a distinct species—the chunky 
mountain breed, bison athabase. They 
had a different rib and skull formation. 
They did not live in large herds—never 
more than four or five together. They 
were shorter coupled, their hair darker, 
long and silky, horns long and slender. 
This buffalo, though now grown larger 
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on the rich grasses, is still in a wild 
state in the Great Slave Lake forests. 
There it is called the woods buffalo. 
Another species, the Black Pennsyl- 
vania, like the passenger pigeon, is ex- 
tinct. 


Thirty Million 


Before the slaughter which started in 
1865, Buffalo Jones estimated that in 
the whole American continent there 
were 30,000,000 buffalos. Colonel Dodge 
raises him 10,000,000. In 1877, Horace 
Greeley guessed 2,000,000 for the Platte 
River and tributaries. General Sheri- 
dan, who traveled with him, said 3,- 
000,000. 

It is estimated that in 1870 there were 
5,000,000 buffalos south of the Platte 
River and about 2,000,000 north of it. 
And quoting from Hale’s book, in order 
to give some idea of the slaughter: 
“From 1876 to 1884 a single firm in New 
York, J. A. Boskowitz, purchased 246,175 
hides and robes for which they paid 
$924,790.” There were many other firms 
in the business also. 

There were not many left here (north- 
ern Wyoming) in 1881. The cowboys had 
orders to kill them off. As long as there 
were any, Indians would get permission 
to: leave their reservation and get them, 
and if they failed they killed cattle. 
“Last Bull,’ a Cheyenne chief, com- 
plained to the agent about the cowboys 
killing buffalos, saying that they would 
be exterminated. The agent said that 
was impossible. “You said that about 
the beaver,” said Last Bull, “where are 
they now?” 

When the buffalo vanished we used to 
say he took his grass—buffalo grass— 
with him. Anyhow they both disap- 
peared at the same time. Why it was 
called buffalo grass I never could under- 
stand. It was too short for the buffalos 
ever to graze. Their lips are so thick 
they could not bite short grass as a 
horse or a sheep does. 

Then the hide hunters turned their 
butchery on the elk. When they got 
them killed off, they turned on the deer. 
A few of the black-tailed deer that made 
their home on the open plains and bad- 
lands escaped the slaughter and, after 
years of protection, restocked the coun- 
try, but the white-tailed deer was not 
so fortunate. Those not killed off by 
the hide hunters fell prey to the set- 
tlers. Their haunts were on the willow- 
lined creeks and rivers. Of an evening 
they would come into the glades and 
dance and gambol like goats. The buf- 
falo was not so ungainly as his picture 
shows. He was the personification of 
massive, rugged strength. The black- 
tailed deer is perky, dignified looking, 
with his angular heavy horns; but the 
white-tailed deer, with his s'ender, 
arched horns, was the picture of grace, 
sunshine, and happiness. 


Fourteen Pairs of Ribs 


The buffalo has 14 pairs of ribs. This 
distinguishes it from the cow family, 


which has only 13 pairs. They used to 
graze largely on willows and browsed 
on the leaves, shoots, bark, and twigs 
of trees. This gave the flesh a peculiar 
aromatic flavor, and you very soon tired 
of the meat. It was the great source of 
meat when the overland railroads were 
built. The hides made good robes, but 
the leather was not good. It was spongy. 

I was on the first round-up that 
worked to the mouth of Crazy Woman 
Creek. We saw signs that we thought 
were from cows. A_ buffalo hunter 
showed us that it was a buffalo sign. 
Cow droppings are all in one place, but 
those from a buffalo are strung out. 
There were supposed to be Indians in 
those parts, and we were glad to get 
back safely. When we were down there 
we acquired the habit of talking in a 
whisper and quite forgot how to holler. 

There were a number of attempts to 
break the buffalo to work, but all in vain. 
Major Pease, the first agent for the 
Crows, had some of them tamed and 
tried to work them with broken oxen. 
The yokes he made of ash and the 
bows of gas pipe. They would not work. 
When they became thirsty, they would 
go to the closest water, taking wagons 
and oxen with them, whether or not. 

It was great fun chasing the buffalos 
through deep snowdrifts. They would 
burst the drifts wide open. It looked 
like a steam rotary snowplow. They had 
enormous strength. I have never seen 
one bogged down. I have seen them 
cross Powder River without any exertion 
where the quicksand was so bad it would 
bog a man and horse down just looking 
at it from the bank. 


Piled Like Cordwood 


In the winter of 1880, Dave Cummins, 
who was with the Jim White outfit, was 
sent out to find a new hunting ground. 
He located one on the Big Horn River. 
On his return journey he stopped with 
me at my cabin on Powder River, and 
the next day I rode with him to their 
camp at the spring. Close to Fort Reno 
there was cordwood piled up that had 
been abandoned, and the farther we 
went down the river the more numerous 
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were the piles. At last I said, “What a 
lot of cordwood.”’ He took me over to it. 
What I thought was cordwood were 
buffalo hides corded up, thousands and 
thousands of them. When the water was 
high in the spring, they rafted them 
down Powder River to the Yellowstone 
and there they were loaded on steam- 
boats for St. Louis. 

Jim White moved his camp over to the 
Big Horn River. He was killed there in 
the spring of 1881—whether by white 
men or Indians we were never sure. The 
main reason some had for thinking it 
was white men’s work, I think, was that 
the evidence looked too much like Indian 
work and may have been so arranged for 
a blind. It could have, however, been 
Indians. Although the Indians were not 
then at war, there were wandering bands 
of renegades that were dangerous. As 
the old ballad says: 


“Our neighbors are the Cheyennes, the 
Rapahoes and Sioux, 

Their mode of navigation is a buffalo- 
hide canoe. 

And when they come upon you they 
take you unaware, 

And such a funny way they have of 
raising hunters’ hair.” 


Jim White’s Camp 


While in Jim White’s camp I asked a 
great many questions, which Jim an- 
swered very good-naturedly. He was 
quite pleased to see that I was inter- 
ested. The outfit consisted of Jim, two 
skinners, and a camp man who among 
his various duties acted as cook. Jim did 
all the hunting. When he came into 
camp in the evening, he would tell the 
skinners where every carcass lay, and he 
could even tell just about where wounded 
ones were. When the skinners came in 
the next evening they almost always had 
every hide, found just where described. 

Then the next day the camp man 
would stretch and peg down the hides on 
a smooth hillside to dry. These pegs 
were made of ash about 18 inches long. 
The drying field usually covered about 
one-half acre. When the hides were dry 
the camp man stacked them up and tied 
the top ones down to prevent the wind 
blowing them over. 

Let me tell you something about Jim’s 
rifle and ammunition. He always had a 
Sharps 45-120, carrying a 485-grain 
bullet, and sometimes fitted with tele- 
scopic sights, the whole generally cost- 
ing more than $100. Sometimes 4 
Sharps 44-90, using 315-grain bullets 
(bottle-neck cartridges), would be kept 
in camp. 

The skinners generally received 25 
cents a head, whether a large or small 
animal, bull, cow, or calf, and they made 
fair wages at it. They were also fur- 
nished their board. The Sharps rifle was 
so heavy that the hunters used a rest, 
which usually consisted of two hickory 
four-horse whipstocks. They were tied 
together and one could regulate the 
height by slipping the fingers up oF 
down. The thick end of the stocks was 
shaved down to the thickness of the thin 
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end and a hole made in them to put in 
a rag, and that was the cleaning rod. 
Ten or 12 shots, and they had to clean 
the gun, or the barrel would heat and 
the bullets spatter and lead the barrel. 
If this got bad, they had to go to a 
gunsmith for boring—a job that made 
the caliber a trifle larger, so that the 
gunsmith had also to bore out the bullet 
molds to correspond. 


A really good skinner could take a 
hide off in five minutes. The Indians 
generally rolled them on their belly and 
cut the hide down the back, taking it 
off in two pieces. This was handier for 
tanning. Then they sewed them down 
the back with sinews. The young cows 
had the best and darkest hides. They 
were worth from $3 to $3.50 apiece, 
while the common run of robes brought 
$2 or less. The cost of getting them to 
market, whether by raft or wagon, was 
50 cents each. 


Made Their Own 


They bought the cartridge shells, 
which they loaded themselves. The man- 
ufactured cartridges were of no use to 
them. They injured the rifle. Powder 
came in 50-pound kegs at 50 cents a 
pound, and lead in bars at 20 cents a 
pound. When they made the bullets, they 
had a very hot fire, burning tallow both 
under and over the dutch oven. They 
had a long ladle with which to dip the 
almost red-hot lead. They used 5 pounds 
of tin to 100 pounds of lead. 


To make good bullets it was necessary 
to have very hot lead. After the bullets 
were molded, they wrapped the end of 
each bullet in a piece of thin silk paper. 
Then they were ready to go in the car- 
tridge. The silk paper protected the 
rifling and kept the gun clean so that it 
did not heat with rapid firing, although 
the buffalo hunter very seldom shot fast. 
He shot slowly and deliberately. 


Within a spot about the size of a 
man’s hat, behind the shoulder, was 
where he usually hit them. Buffalos 
were not afraid of the report of a rifle, 
and often 50 or more would be killed 
without the herd moving away; but the 
hunter had to be careful to keep on the 
lee side of them if there was any wind. 
When hit by a bullet, they would grunt 
like a hog. 


Good Enough Grub 


And lastly, about the grub of the buf- 
falo hunters: The main item was buffalo 
meat. They would kill young cows in the 
fall of the year, when they were fat and 
the meat was good. After it cooled off, 
they would wrap it in hides and bury it 
in a snowdrift. This was their favorite 
meat, although sometimes they would 
kill a fat antelope. They had no pota- 
toes, but plenty of beans, sourdough 
bread, bacon, coffee, pickles, molasses, 
sugar, and what was called firkin butter 
—pretty strong, but in the center of the 
firkin it was all right. All said, it was 
good enough grub for anyone. 
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VALUE OF SUPPLEMENTS 
IN WINTERTIME 


HAT THE BIRTH WEIGHT OF A 

calf is a definite indication of the 
rate of gain during the first 200 days 
has been proved by experiments con- 
ducted by the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of the University of Arizona, 
we read in the Cattleman. 

These experiments also showed that, 
contrary to popular belief, cattle con- 
sumption of water is governed more by 
temperatures and humidity than by the 
type of feed consumed, and that cattle 
consume more salt in the winter when 
dry feed is eaten than in the summer 
when green grass is available. 

A statistical analysis of the birth 
weight and average daily gain records 
for 194 range calves shows that for each 
10-pound increase in birth weight, an 
increase of .23 pound in the average 
daily gain of a calf can be expected 
during the first 200 days of its life, 
according to E. B. Stanley, who had 
charge of the experiments, the article 
says. 


Value of Winter Supplements 


The experiments were made to deter- 
mine whether supplemental feeding of 
range cattle during winter months is 
profitable. Special emphasis was placed 
on the effect of supplemental feeding 
of cows on the subsequent birth weight, 
weaning weight, and per cent calf crop. 

Throughout the study the cows re- 
ceiving the supplemental feed were al- 
ways heavier and more attractive in ap- 
pearance, but the better condition was 
not reflected enough in the birth weight 
of the calves, the per cent calf crop, 
the final weight, or the actual gross 
income from the sale of the calves to 
warrant the supplemental feeding, it is 
stated. This generalization refers only 
to cattle maintained on areas similar to 
the one studied, as observations have 
shown that cake feeding is profitable 
on many areas where feed is scant or 
winters severe. The study was con- 
ducted near Sonoita, in southern Ari- 
zona. 

While calves from cows wintered on 
an average daily feed of 1.21 pounds of 
cottonseed cake averaged 4 pounds heav- 
ier at birth and 9 pounds heavier at 
weaning, on a practical basis this in- 
crease in weight was not sufficient to 
justify the cost of cake feeding on that 
type of range. Range cows wintered 
on 3 pounds of cake a day a head did 
not maintain a better weight than cows 
getting 1.5 pounds, but the calves from 
the maximum-cake lot were 16 pounds 
heavier at weaning age. Creep feeding 
calves a half pound of cake a head 
daily caused a 16-pound-a-head increase 
in weight as compared with the non 
creep-fed group at weaning, but the 
feed cost was more than the value of 
the extra gain. Fed at the same levels, 
cottonseed cake and corn were found to 


be of equal value in maintaining the 
weight of range cows during the winter 
period in a one-year’s trial. 


Drink 6.3 Gallons Daily 


The figures on water consumption 
showed that the largest amount was 
ingested in June and July—8 to 11 gal- 
lons a head daily—and the smallest 
amount in December, January, and 
February—the period of dry feed— 
averaging from 3 to 4 gallons daily per 
cow. The average for the entire year 
was 6.3 gallons per day per head. The 
feeding of minerals, cottonseed meal, or 
corn as supplements had no appreciable 
effect on the amount of water ingested. 


It has always been the belief of 
stockmen that cattle used more salt 
when eating green range grass than 
during the dry winter feeding period. 
But these experiments showed that the 
opposite is true. December, January, 
and February were the high-consump- 
tion point, and August, September, and 
October the low point. The amount of 
salt consumed ranged from 3 ounces to 
1 ounce per day, the latter during late 
summer and early fall. 


STATE WOOL BODIES 
HOLD CONVENTIONS 


HREE HUNDRED DELEGATES 

to the annual convention of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, 
held at Lander, Wyoming, August 2-5, 
adopted a committee report asking ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 for predatory 
animal control, expressed the opinion 
that the Taylor Grazing Act was satis- 
factory so long as proper persons, re- 
ferring specifically to Director of Graz- 
ing F. R. Carpenter, handled the ad- 
ministration of the program, and studied 
ways and means of producing better 
quality wool and bettering the market 
for their product. 

Speakers were: F. R. Carpenter, of 
Washington, D. C.; Governor Leslie A. 
Miller, of Cheyenne; H. J. King, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Farm Bureau 
Federation; Reed W. Bailey, director of 
the Forest Service at Ogden, Utah; R. 
C. Rich, president of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association; Ralph B. Graham, 
president of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders’ Association, Ft. Morgan, 
Colorado; C. B. Denman, of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains; Earl 
H. Reid, of Torrington; and United 
States Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 

Officers elected were: John A. Reed, 
of Kemmerer, president; Roy Moore, of 
Ross, vice-president; and J. B. Wilson, 
of McKinley, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


More than 450 Colorado sheepmen in 
convention recently at Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, asked that a 10-year “long 
range” federal appropriation for the 
Biological Survey be enacted to finance 
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a campaign against predatory animals. 
Another resolution advocated repeal of 
the Colorado chain-store tax. 

Members of the Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association renamed Norman Win- 
der, of Craig, president; L. B. Sylves- 
ter, of Monte Vista, first vice-president. 
M. E. Noonen, of Kremmling, was named 
second vice-president, and Carl Osborn, 
of Fruita, secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


Everybody in Arizona got in on the 
first session of the fifty-second annual 
convention of the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association. The two-hour program, 
broadcast over the state’s NBC station, 
included addresses by Association Presi- 
dent George H. Wilbur; Arizona’s Sen- 
ator Carl Hayden; Alfred Atkinson, 
president of the state university; and 
R. W. Young, general counsel of the 
FCA at Berkeley, California. Other 
speakers and other sessions followed. 

Resolutions passed opposed establish- 
ing grazing preferences on the public 
domain unless priority of use is deter- 
mining factor; opposed separation of 
Forest Service from Department of 
Agriculture; opposed Pettengill bill. 
Other resolutions asked that interested 
agencies co-operate in a broad plan for 
wildlife conservation; that relief agen- 
cies make purchases of lamb, mutton, 
and wool part of their program; that 
fabric labeling legislation be enacted: 
that State Department “make no con- 
cessions in wool tariff schedules and to 
withdraw from reciprocal trade agree- 
ment discussions and leave all considera- 
tion of trade agreements to Congress.” 


NOTES ON A MONTH 
OF MEETINGS 


AN LUIS VALLEY CATTLEMEN’S 

Association members, meeting at 
Alamosa July 23, recommended doubling 
the contribution to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board—from 25 cents 
to 50 cents a car. The delegates also 
voted to adopt the “calf plan” for financ- 
ing their organization. The plan will 
be operated on the basis of a calf con- 
tributed by growers for a_ stipulated 
number of cows owned. Speakers at the 
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meeting were Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary- 
manager of the Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association; Charles 
W. Lilley, of Virginia Dale, president 
of the state association; A. A. Blakley, 
president of the Denver Live Stock Ex- 
change; and Dr. R. M. Gow, state live- 
stock sanitary inspector. Alfred M. Col- 
lins, of the San Luis Valley Land and 
Cattle Company, was named president, 
succeeding Earle E. Wilson, of Villa 
Grove. Robert C. Taylor, of Alamosa, 


is secretary. 
* * * 


Representatives of 30 industries met 
in Washington, D. C., to discuss the 
problem of widely varying state laws 
affecting use of private vehicles and the 
costly difficulties those laws create in 
moving goods. The National Council 
of Private Motor Truck Owners grew 
out of the meeting—a body set up to 
promote “the safe and economical use 
of highway transportation by agricul- 
ture and industry in private motor 
trucks.” Initially the organization will 
gather facts concerning vehicle regula- 
tions and study laws and legislative pro- 
posals affecting them. 

* * * 


Members and officials of local, state, 
and regional lamb feeders’ associations 
from eight states, feeding more than 
4,000,000 lambs, in meeting in Chicago 
recently decided to organize the National 
Lamb Feeders’ Association. Their pur- 
pose is to establish more direct working 
relationships between growers and feed- 
ers of lambs and to eliminate practices 
injurious to both the producing and 
feeding divisions of the industry. Re- 
duction of speculation and the buying 
and selling of lamb contracts are major 
aims. Other purposes are to encourage 
a more uniform purchase contract and 
down payment for the purchase of lambs 
and the stabilization of prices of feeder 
and fat lambs. 

* * * 


Retail meat dealers from all parts of 
the country met in Milwaukee recently 
at the fifty-third annual convention of 
the Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 
Speakers included John Holmes, presi- 
dent of Swift and Company; C. V. 
Whalin, in charge of live-stock, meats, 
and wool division of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; Max Cullen, mer- 
chandising specialist of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; and War- 
ren H. Sapp, of Armour and Company. 
John Holmes, in answering the ques- 
tion, why do meat and live-stock prices 
go up and down, said: First, total pay 
rolls determine demand for meat, affect- 
ing its price; and, second, supply of 
meat animals, governed by “weather 
condition, the price of feed, and many 
other factors” is an important cause of 
price change. 

* * *¥ 


Two hundred visitors from 11 states 


ers’ Association meeting held at Marfa, 
Texas, August 3-5. In addition to ac- 
quainting visitors with the Highland 
country and its cattle, discussions on in- 
dustry problems were held each evening. 
Keynote of the programs was need of 
increased consumption. One of the reso- 
lutions called for increased consumption 
of beef to help the industry and “in- 
crease health and vigor of our people.” 
It urged that the southern agricultural 
colleges use all possible means to in- 
crease consumption of meat and that 
effective methods would be through (1) 
education of housewives by home dem- 
onstration agents, (2) through radio 
programs sponsored by agricultural 
colleges, and (3) through close tie-up 
between agricultural college meat 
specialists and retailers. 


* * * 


Legislative committeemen of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion conferred with executive officials 
of seven western railroads in Chicago 
July 29. The 85 per cent stocker and 
feeder rate was the subject of the con- 
ference. This was an initial move in 
line with a policy adopted at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting in Denver July 
9-10 to try through co-operation to work 
out problems between shippers and rail- 
roads. Cattlemen representing the in- 
dustry at Chicago were Hubbard Russell, 
of Los Angeles, president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association; 
Henry G. Boice, of Arizona; C. J. Ab- 
bott, of Nebraska; and Charles E. Col- 
lins, of Colorado. 

* * * 


Directors of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association, meeting at San Fran- 
cisco July 9, approved the principle of 
voluntary payment to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board of 50 cents for 
each car of cattle sold. The group op- 
posed a state humane pound measure 
which it believed would hamper medical 


research. 
ok - * 


Increase of memberships in the Idaho 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association 
from 40 in 1935 to 448 in 1938 is shown 
in a recent bulletin of the association. 
Payments to the American National 
Live Stock Association by the Idaho or- 
ganization are shown to have grown 
from $149.20 in 1935 to $500 in 1938. 


* * * 


Nebraska stockmen are seeking estab- 
lishment of a state live-stock and sani- 
tary board. The executive committee of 
the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion is at work on a measure providing 
for such a board to be presented to the 
next state legislature. 

* * * 


Sublette County (Wyoming) Cattle 
Growers’ Association members, meeting 
recently at Pinedale, named officers as 
follows: J. P. Jensen, of Big Piney, 
president; Albert Larsen, vice-president; 


attended the Highland Hereford Breed-and Joe Pence, secretary-treasurer. . - - 
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“Bad lands? This range was 


fa, death on cattle before we 
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“Never lose a calf any more. 
And we shoot ’em only once 
—even those that have just 

been dropped.” 
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J. W. Sartwelle, of Houston, has been 
elected for the seventh successive year 
to the presidency of the Houston (Texas) 
Fat Stock Show. Julian A. Weslow is 
first vice-president, and W. O. Cox, sec- 
retary. Frank McDermott, of 
Aguilar, Colorado, was elected president 
of the Southern Colorado Live Stock 
Association to succeed A. V. Berg, of 
Morley. Guy McDaniels, of Thatcher, 
was elected vice-president; H. L. Beirne, 
of Trinidad, was renamed secretary; and 
J. Green, of Trinidad, was chosen treas- 


urer, 
ES * * 


Representatives of farm organizations, 
state colleges, railroads, packing plants, 
and commission houses gathered in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, July 21 to consider 
a six-point program for the regulation 
of live-stock production in a manner 
similar to the crop control measures of 
the new AAA bill. The program called 
for (1) education along the lines of uti- 
lizing larger acreages in production of 
pasture and feed crops and building up 
of breeding herds until live stock is suffi- 
cient to consume available feed supplies, 
(2) improvement in quality and efficiency 
of meat animals by better breeding, 
(3) utilization of feed grains through 
live stock rather than holding them in 
storage when supplies are large, (4) 
growing of soil conserving and soil build- 
ing crops, (5) farmer and stockman pro- 
duction of feedstuffs to meet need of 
their live stock, and (6) that feeding of 
live stock of corn, oats, and other crops 
and returning of barnyard manure to 
the soil where such crops were grown be 
recognized by AAA as soil building 


practice. 
* * * 


At a stockmen’s meeting at Dillon, 
Montana, recently, supervised by B. R. 
Williams, county extension agent, and 
the Red Rock Valley Live Stock Associa- 
tion, the matter of organizing an asso- 
ciation for the stockmen of Beaverhead, 
Madison, and Silver Bow counties was 
discussed. 


CATTLE ON FEED INCREASED 
ONE-EIGHTH IN CORN BELT 


UMBER OF CATTLE ON FEED 

for market in the Corn Belt states 
on August 1 was about 12 per cent 
larger than on August 1 last year, ac- 
. cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This increase compares with 
estimated increases of 20 per cent on 
April 1 and 15 per cent on January 1, 
1938. 

In the eastern Corn Belt a 17 per 
cent increase was indicated. In the west- 
ern Corn Belt the increase was 8 per 
cent. 

Last year on August 1 a 29 per cent 
reduction in number on feed, compared 
with a year earlier, was attributed 
largely to very small carryover of feed 
supplies following. the 1936 drought. 
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This year the 12 per cent increase is 
accompanied in general by a larger 
carryover of feed from the 1937 harvest. 
In Nebraska and Kansas, however, the 
supplies of old feed on August 1 this 
year were far below normal. Largely 
because of these short supplies, no in- 
crease in the number of cattle on feed 
was shown in Nebraska this August 
compared with the small number on feed 
a year ago, while in Kansas there was 
a 35 per cent decrease. 

Reports from feeders show expected 
purchases this year somewhat larger 
than actual purchases last fall. 

Estimated number of cattle on feed 
August 1, 1938, as a percentage of the 
number a year earlier is as follows: 
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WESTERN CATTLE MOVEMENT 
DOWN HALF MILLION HEAD 


HIPMENTS OF CATTLE AND 

calves from the 17 states in the 
western cattle area, extending from 
North Dakota to Texas and westward, 
during the five months August to De- 
cember, 1938, will be about 9 per cent 
smaller than shipments during the cor- 
responding period of 1937, according to 
estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This reduction will be 
equivalent to about 550,000 head. The 
estimated shipments, although smaller 
than in 1937 and 1936, are about the 
same as in 1935 and 10 per cent larger 
than for the 1924-33 average. 

All the reduction will be in  ship- 
ments from the plains and Rocky 
Mountain states, with little change in 
the total from the states west of the 
Continental Divide. The decreases will 
be relatively the largest in the states 
where cattle numbers were sharply re- 
duced as a result of the 1934 and 1936 
droughts and where feed supplies this 
year are more nearly normal. While 
in these states there are some indica- 
tions of a tendency to build up cattle 
herds, there is little evidence pointing 
to any marked increase in cattle num- 
bers this year. 

With abundant supplies of feed 
grains and hay and good range condi- 
tions over nearly all the western cattle 
region, fall shipments will be influenced 
to a considerable extent by trend of 
prices in the next few months. A sharp 
drop from early August levels similar 
to that which occurred in early Sep- 
tember, 1937, would cause a good many 
cattle to be held over that will be 





CALENDAR 


Sept. 26-Oct. 3—Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Sept. 30—New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque. 

Oct. 1-9—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 7—Highland Hereford Feeder 
Sale, Marfa, Tex. 

Oct. 8-15—National Dairy Show, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-22—American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 17—Range Day, State Col- 

lege, New Mexico. 

Oct. 23-29—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 16-24—Session National 
Grange, Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3—International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Dec. 9-10—Convention California 
Cattlemen’s Ass’n, San Francisco. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1939—National 
Western Stock Show, Denver. 

Feb. 7-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Feb. 15-17—Convention American 
National Live Stock Ass’n, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 18-28—Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition Beef Cattle 
Show, San Francisco. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 5—Houston Fat Stock 
Show, Houston, Tex. 

June 7-9—Intermounfain Junior 
Fat Stock Show, No. Salt Lake. 


marketed if prices remain near levels 
of mid-August. 

Demand for stocker and feeder cat- 
tle from the Corn Belt is expected to 
be fairly strong this fall, since supplies 
of feed grains and hay will be quite 
large—considerably larger than last 
year—and prices of feeds no higher and 
perhaps lower than last year. While 
hog numbers are above last year, they 
are still small compared with most other 
recent years when corn supplies were 
as large as they will be this year. 

Cattle marketed from the western 
states are expected to average better in 
condition and heavier in weight than 
for some years. Range and pasture 
conditions this season have averaged 
the best since 1932, and, except for 
limited areas in some states, feed con- 
ditions have been quite generally very 
favorable. 


START SHIPPING 


We have started shipping grass cattle 
this week. Our grass cattle are better 
than usual. We sent three loads of 
steers to North Portland this week and 
expect to get 8 cents or better for them. 
Grass and hay crops are better than 
average this year. We have had some 
good rains the past few days.—S. B. 
CARTER, Long Creek, Ore. 
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PUSHING PRODUCTION 


ECENTLY THE CHAMBER OF 

Commerce of Kansas City spon- 
sored a live-stock promotion meeting, 
apparently attended by college profes- 
sors, newspaper editors, packers, com- 
mission men, stock-yards’ representa- 
tives, production credit officials, and one 
or two live-stock producers. The theme 
seemed to be a supposed need for a 
good increase in live-stock production in 
connection with a more diversified farm 
program. 

The PropUCcER does not question the 
motives of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce in sponsoring the meet- 
ing, or of those who attended it, but the 
fact remains that the interests of many 
of those in attendance are not in com- 
mon with interests of stock producers. 
Packers, commission men, and _stock- 
yard companies profit by volume in the 
live-stock industry, regardless of the 
price. With producers, the price is 
necessarily the main objective; volume 
is of lesser importance. 

For more than a year past, the head 
of one of the large packing concerns 
has been broadcasting the need of in- 
creasing live-stock production and de- 
creasing cost. This, of course, is right 
down his own alley. So far it is not 
known that he has advanced any sug- 
gestion as to how the cost of process- 
ing and distributing live stock can be 
decreased, nor does he call attention to 
the fact that, of the consumer dollar 
invested in live-stock products, farmers’ 
gross proceeds are 40 per cent; whole- 
sale and retail distributors’ gross mar- 
gin above processors’ price, 42 per cent; 
packing companies’ margin above ani- 
mal cost, 13 per cent; and transporta- 
tion, marketing, etc., 5 per cent. 

Recommendation No. 1 of the promo- 
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tion meeting referred to was “That 
organized forces of agricultural educa- 
tion be urged to emphasize the utiliza- 
tion of larger acreages in the produc- 
tion of pasture and feed crops and en- 
courage the building up of breeding 
herds until live stock are sufficient fully 
to consume available feed supplies. In 
years of surplus roughages, that stor- 
age as ensilage and in other forms be 
stressed.” Then recommendation No. 5 
suggests “that farmers and stockmen 
be encouraged to produce feedstuffs in 
sufficient quantity to meet the needs of 
their live stock as nearly as economic- 
ally possible.” Apparently, first you 
are to produce more live stock to eat 
the feed and then more feed to feed the 
live stock. No reference is made to any 
possible check upon the operations of 
this scheme consistent with the consum- 
ing demands of the public. 


The Propucer believes that natural 
economic forces working through the 
law of supply and demand will properly 
regulate the production of live stock, 
if there is not too much arbitrary in- 
terference by government or other 
agencies. There is every indication that, 
at least so far as cattle are concerned, 
we have reached the low point in the 
current cycle. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has pointed out that 
the January 1, 1938, figure of 65,930,- 
000 undoubtedly marks the low point. 
In the South there is a concerted move 
to diversify agriculture and to increase 
live-stock production on acres taken out 
of cotton and tobacco. In the Corn Belt 
there is no other avenue for use of 
acres taken out of corn and wheat than 
live-stock production. It would be far 
better for the group referred to above 
to concern itself with the possibility of 
overproduction than to attempt to pre- 
cipitate an undue increase. 


The census of January 1, 1938, 
shows that the seven far western 
states—Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
and the three states on the coast—had 
103 per cent of the cattle population as 
of January 1, 1934; the next four states 
to the east—Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico—had 71 per cent 
as of the 1934 figure; the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, 69 per cent 
(the last two groups largely covering 
the territory where drought hit the 
hardest since 1934); Texas and Okla- 
homa, 84 per cent; the north-central 
states, 97 per cent; the New England 
states, 102 per cent; the south Atlantic 
states, 95 per cent; and the southern 
states, 94 per cent; the United States 
as a whole, 88.8 per cent. 

It is apparent that when the states 
hit by drought have restored their cat- 
tle numbers to anything like a normal 
basis we shall have all the cattle we 
need without great increases in other 
sections of the country. If the eight 
drought states mentioned were to re- 
store their cattle numbers to the 1934 
basis, and there were no other change 


from the January 1, 1938, figure, it 
would make a total of 71,402,000 head, 
which, with the exception of the year 
1934, would be the largest showing 
since 1919. 


That restocking operations are al- 
ready under way is clearly evident. The 
calf slaughter for the first seven 
months of 1938 is 14 per eent below 
that of a year ago, while the cattle 
slaughter for the same period has de- 
creased only 1 per cent. Slaughter of 
cows and heifers for the first six months 
of the year (July figures not available 
at this writing) included in the “cattle 
division,” also show a decline of 8 per 
cent from a year ago, so that it is quite 
apparent there is a move to hold back 
she-stock and young cattle, and this 


seems to be quite general throughout 
the country. 


The record of the past shows that 
whenever too much effort is made to 
increase production the whole industry 
inevitably soon suffers. When prices get 
on a high plane, credit agencies have 
sometimes stimulated expansion by urg- 
ing producers to increase loans and 
herds in proportion. This is compara- 
tively easy to do, because when prices 
are good the ambition to become a cattle 
king is rampant. Some of the soundest 
operators in the country today are those 
who have resisted this ambition and 
who have taken advantage of periods 
of high prices not to increase their hold- 
ings but to market even more than nor- 
mally. 

Cattle prices have been on a reason- 
ably satisfactory level now for two or 
three years. It may well be that a cat- 
tle population of around 70,000,000 head 
can be sustained without difficulty; but 
the industrial situation is none too good 
and the future is very cloudy, and no 
one can tell what the next few years 
may hold. Once an upturn in production 
gets under way it is hard to stop. It 
is easy to upset the apple cart; it is 
hard to put on the brakes; and a rela- 
tively small increase may turn the trick. 
The agencies that are now booming it 
up to increase production will offer 
nothing but sympathy if a surplus is 
created that can be marketed only at 
ruinous prices. 





RANGE CONSERVATION 


N THE AUGUST “PRODUCER” 

attention was called to the action of 
the Executive Committee at its recent 
Denver meeting in recommending that 
the range conservation program be dis- 
continued at the close of the current 
year. This does not indicate any hos- 
tility on the part of the stockmen to- 
ward the AAA. Many stockmen, par- 
ticularly in drought areas, have frankly 
appreciated the assistance given them 
under this program, although recogniz- 
ing it for what it was—largely a gov- 
ernment subsidy. There are, no doubt, 
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some who would prefer to have this 
subsidy continue indefinitely, but the 
great majority of stockmen, independent 
as always, would far rather steer clear 
of permanent government interference 
in their industry, knowing that eventu- 
ally it can only be financed through the 
medium of a processing tax. There is 
general consensus that such a tax on 
cattle would do the industry infinitely 
more damage than all the government 
subsidies in the world would do good. 

Some may ask: Why, then, was the 
program accepted in the first place? 
The answer is: Because of a tremen- 
dous effort by the AAA itself, by the 
extension service, and by representa- 
tives of the state agricultural colleges, 
working in close harmony with the gov- 
ernment men, to secure acceptance. 
Every possible argument was advanced, 
but the most telling one was: “You are 
going to have to pay your part of it 
anyway. You might just as well take 
it while the taking is good.” 

That the threat of a processing tax 
is real cannot be questioned. The Presi- 
dent has repeatedly warned that any 
amount appropriated for the purposes 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in excess of $500,000,000 must 
be financed by special taxes. The past 
Congress exceeded this amount in ap- 
propriations for the AAA by something 
over $200,000,000, but warning was 
given that special taxes must be levied 
next year to cover. Naturally such 
taxes would not first be imposed in an 
election year. 

Nor can it be assumed that the AAA 
is satisfied with its present allotment of 
cash. Its program is not going over too 
well in many sections, and, no doubt, 
the attempt will be made to pacify the 
objectors by increasing the amount of 
the subsidy. Furthermore it is expected 
that amendments will be asked extend- 
ing the control now exercised over the 
major crops to all related crops. It will 
be argued that the corn situation can- 
not be controlled unless the limitations 
on area are removed and other feed 
crops, such as rye, barley, and sorghums, 
are controlled. 

If this is done, the live-stock industry 
will indeed be confronted with a serious 
situation. It will have the menace of 
lowered demand for its product as feed 
crops are decreased ‘and of enlarged 
competition from the Corn Belt and 
other areas as live-stock production is 
increased on acres taken out of major 
crop production. Repeated denials that 
there is any danger from this source 
fail to conceal the unmistakable trend 
in that direction. And last but not 
least, if the AAA is successful in ex- 
tending its domain, as suggested above, 
processing taxes on the major crops to 
be handled are inevitable, and no 
method has yet been found of financing 
a corn program except to levy the tax 
upon live stock. 

The Executive Committee is to be 
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commended for its action in placing the 
association in a position wholeheartedly 
to fight against a processing tax on 
cattle or cattle products. The abandon- 
ment of the range program will not in 
any sense be a step backward. The 
Soil Conservation Service is still in ex- 
istence and can carry on in an educa- 
tional way the practices that have been 
of benefit to the range country. That 
is really the proper way in which the 
government should function in its rela- 
tion to an industry. There will be 
calamity howlers who will insist that 
the range will be destroyed unless the 
range program under the AAA is con- 
tinued, but the record already disproves 
such claims. One year of favorable 
rainfall, such as has occurred this year 
in most of the range country, has done 
more to restore the range, as the con- 
dition reports of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates show, than 100 years of gov- 
ernment activity could possibly do. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


WE PICKED UP AN ARTICLE 
the other day from the Canadian 
Cattleman about rustling. It said: 

“Thieves can make their kill, load the 
meat into their trucks, and be several 
hundred miles away from the scene of 
their pillage before daybreak. . . . The 
losses suffered by many live-stock pro- 
ducers in recent years have been very 
severe, . . 

“The Mounted Police has placed spe- 
cial stock detectives in areas which are 
badly infested with thieves. They have 
been relentless in their drives, and it is 
felt that stealing is being checked.” 

Here is an article that portrays our 
own situation exactly—except that we 
have no “Mounted Police.” We had 
hoped to have federal aid. We have 
asked for it, but it has been denied 
twice in the present administration by 
refusal to endorse the McCarran bill. 
We hope we may get it some day. 

Present day cattle rustling cannot be 
coped with locally. Fast trucks, state 
lines, and usually a few hours time are 
on the side of the rustlers. What we 





“Put down reckless drivin’, too. My grandchildren don’ believe 
‘I've got it in me.” 





need to combat this advantage is the 
long arm of a federal law, which would 
make state lines ineffective and would 
give warning to thieves to “lay off.” 


There is good reason for the Canadian 
eattlemen’s hope of checking cattle steal- 
ing, with Mounted Police on the job. 
Stockmen of our own country will be 
just as hopeful when they get similar 
federal co-operation in the form of the 
McCarran national animal theft law. 


CONSERVATION TEMPERED 


HIEF OF THE SOIL CONSERVA- 

tion Service H. H. Bennett has this 
to say in an article in Soil Conservation, 
the official organ of Soil Conservation 
Service: 

“Social and economic factors must 
temper the ideal physical program, for 
conservation of soil is not an end in 
itself—it is not worth while simply be- 
cause the principle of conservation seems 
desirable.” 

Those who have read Senate Docu- 
ment 199—that remarkable publication 
that brands all ranchers as soil despoil- 
ers—and those who have seen the con- 
stant overdrawn reference to “overgraz- 
ing” and “erosion” are glad to learn 
that the chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service takes this sensible view of con- 
servation. 

Use of the land is, of course, essen- 
tial to live-sock raising. That economic 
factor, the stockman contends, must be 
considered along with conservation 
theories. Wise use, the stockman also 
contends, is essential in his business. 
He believes that in the great majority 
of cases he practices wise use. But he 
cannot prevent drought, or make rain. 
He cannot always immediately adjust to 
carrying capacity when drought hits 
hard. But when normalcy prevails, he 
believes the ranges are as good as ever. 

Look at the government range condi- 
tion reports. Moisture the past year 
has brought condition back to 87 for the 
western range. This compares with 72 
a couple of years ago, when drought 
was bad and “despoiling” and “over- 
grazing” propaganda was in full voice. 
It compares with 78.2 for the 1928-37 
average; and 85.1 for the 1923-32 aver- 
age. Condition percentages are now re- 
corded as high as 96 in Montana, for 
instance. Nevada and Idaho show 98; 
Utah, 89; Colorado and Oregon, 88. 

If these figures do not reach the 100- 
mark in a good year, that is because 
that standard represents an ideal con- 
dition which rarely exists. We do not 
know how far back we should have to 
go to find it. But, again quoting Mr. 
Bennett: 

“The soil conservation program is 
possessed of human consideration; it 
does not seek mere abstract, inanimate 
permanence of land.” 

Now, if only all the other officials and 
conservationists could view the situa- 
tion in the same light! 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


O REFERENDUM ON CORN 

marketing quotas will be held this 
year. Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace announced that the crop 
board corn estimate and the corn carry- 
over indicate an October 1 supply of 
2,886,000,000 bushels—a supply not in 
excess of the 2,913,000,000-bushel figure 
that would have called for a referen- 
dum. August 1 corn estimate of 2,566,- 
000,000 bushels compares with a July 
1 estimate of 2,482,000,000 bushels. 
Carryover of old corn was estimated 
as of October 1 at 320,000,000 bushels. 
The new farm act makes a marketing 
quota referendum mandatory if the 
August 1 crop report indicated a total 
supply on October 1 above 110 per cent 
of the normal supply—normal domestic 
consumption and exports. With no 
quota possible this year, growers are 
free to sell all the corn crop they pro- 


duce. 
a” * * 


The National Emergency Council has 
reported on economic conditions in the 
South. President Roosevelt’s view is 
that the South is the “nation’s No. 1 
economic problem,” and the report 
bears out this view. The report said 
that northern producers and distributors 
are losing profits and northern workers 
are losing work “because the South can- 
not afford to buy their goods.” The 
report sets forth, according to the 
United Press, that a large proportion 
of the South’s population is living close 
to the poverty line; that living quarters 
are woefully inadequate; that neither 
on farms nor in factories is there cer- 
tainty of continued employment, and 
that freight rate differentials hamper 
expansion of the South’s industries. 

* * * 


Amendment to the federal meat in- 
spection act passed in the closing days 
of the last session of Congress estab- 
lishes strict control of interstate ship- 
ment of farm-, dealer-, and butcher- 
slaughtered animals and processed meat 
products. The National Provisioner, in 
explaining the amendment, says that 
“under the original act, exemption from 
inspection was granted for any animals 
slaughtered by a farmer on the farm 
and also to retail butchers and dealers 
supplying customers in other states. 
The effect of the amendment is to con- 
fine interstate shipments of fresh meats 
by retail dealers to a limited amount 
weekly. Dealers may ship uninspected 
meat products interstate to no one but 
consumers. Farmers cannot take meat 
to locker plants for curing, making sau- 
sage, etc., and then ship these products 
interstate under farmer exemption. In 
other words, the law now confines farmer 
and dealer traffic in meats more largely 
within state lines.” 
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GOVERNMENT 


Secretary Wallace is working on a 
proposal to place 100,000,000 bushels of 
American wheat in world markets by 
means of an export subsidy, according 
to press items. The competitive situa- 
tion developing in the world’s grain 
markets, and prospects of a record 
breaking surplus of American wheat and 
declining domestic prices, were said to 
have influenced the undertaking. .. . 
The press is also again carrying items 
about negotiations for a world ever- 
normal granary to provide a “fair dis- 
tribution” of wheat exports. Dr. A. G. 
Black, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, made such proposal 
for wheat at the International Wheat 
Conference in London in July. 


* * * 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull re- 
cently announced conclusion of a recip- 
rocal trade agreement between the 
United States and Ecuador. Ecuador’s 
concessions include a 50 per cent cut in 
hog lard and wheat flour duties. ... 
Negotiations of a trade treaty with 
Venezuela was recently announced... . 
A commercial agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was 
recently entered into, calling for con- 
tinuation by the United States to accord 
to Soviet Union commerce unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatnmient, except 
in coal, and, on the part of the Soviet 
Unien, the intention of purchasing dur- 
ing the next 12 months American goods 
to the value of at least $40,000,000. - 


* & 


Plans have been announced for a 1939 
AAA program expected to be the most 
expensive yet undertaken, possibly total- 
ing more than $750,000,000, including an 
estimated $450,000,000 in soil conserva- 
tion benefit payments; $212,000,000 in 
price-adjustment payments; $75,000,000 
to $100,000,000 in surplus commodities 
removal; $50,000,000 in direct aid, and 
an undetermined amount in administra- 
tion and the financing of crop loans. 
According to Secretary Wallace, the 
new program would be mapped along 
virtually the same line as this year, as 
100 farmer representatives meeting in 
Washington recently with AAA officials 
recommended that the 1939 program 
“should not be changed materially.” 


* * * 


Purchases announced recently by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion: Surplus fresh snap beans during 
the present production season; 52,000,- 
000 pounds of surplus butter before 
June 30, 1939; 1,000,000 barrels of wheat 
flour (2,902,225 barrels of wheat prod- 
ucts recently purchased); approximately 
50 per cent of the surplus stock of can- 
ned tomatoes from 1937 crop in the 
Ozark area of Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma; 5v,000,000 pounds of surplus 
dry skim milk during the current fiscal 


year; 11,000 tons of Calitornia raisins 
by October 1 (15,000 tons were pur- 
chased a month or so ago). 


* * * 


Community refrigeration plants will 
be financed by the Rural Electrification 
Administration. As a starter, $15,000 of 
federal money has been allotted to the 
Pioneer Rural Electric Co-operative for 
the erection of a plant near Piqua, Ohio. 
The co-operative will lend the money to 
members and customers who will operate 
the plant... . REA plans to encourage 
formation of farmer organizations for 
construction of electric power distribu- 
tion lines by lending $140,000,000 to 
such farm groups during the fiscal year. 

2 + 


Roy M. Green has resigned as man- 
ager of the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration to become general agent of the 
FCA for the district embracing Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
Leroy K. Smith, Nebraska wheat farmer, 
is acting manager to succeed Mr. Green. 
. . . George E. Weaver, rancher of Log- 
cabin, Colorado, has been appointed 
regional field representative for the 
AAA range conservation program. 

* * ES 

New deadlines for application for crop 
insurance on 1939 winter wheat are No- 
vember 30 for California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
and August 31 for other states. 

* * * 


Reporting on a study of laws passed 
by various countries to prevent dumping 
of foreign goods within their borders, 
the Federal Trade Commission recently 
disclosed that 40 countries, including the 
United States, have created an intricate 
network of “anti-dumping” laws oper- 
ating against world trade. Retaliatory 
and “spite” duties, currency control 
laws, prejudicial transportation arrange- 
ments, and measures to protect indus- 
tries from trusts in foreign countries 
were cited as examples. 

* * * 


Farmers of the nation are enjoying a 
level of living materially higher than in 
1930, according to a sample survey by 
the Bureau of the Census of 3,000 farms 
in 40 states. Seven out of every ten 
farms had automobiles, six had radios, 
and four were lighted by electricity. 
Three farms out of every nine had 
water piped into the dwelling and, on 
two of these, into a bathroom. Three 
out of eight had telephones, one out of 
three had tractors, and one out of four 
had a motor truck. ... In the same sur- 
vey it was found that one farmer in 
three has an income from non-farm 
sources. Average return for such farm 
operators is equal to about three-fourths 
of the average income from the farms 
themselves. In a special census mono- 
graph, “Short Time Farming in the 
United States,” it was found that there 
were about 2,000,000 farmers who per- 
formed work off their farms for pay. 
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MARKETS 


LIVE STOCK VALUES 
HOLD WELL IN SLUMP 


ARTICIPATION IN THE GEN- 

eral slump in commodity values by 
live stock does not require the services 
of an apologist. Invariably the tail goes 
with the hide. Fortunately, the labor 
racketeer has been excluded from the 
meat processing sphere; otherwise a 
debacle would have been possible. A hog 
butcher strike at Chicago late in July 
was largely responsible for a dollar 
break in that market, only five small 
concerns being involved. All things con- 
sidered, as the newspaper columnists 
have a habit of reiterating, the live- 
stock arm of commerce has fared well. 
Every other phase of agricultural pro- 
duction has been seriously involved, 
from cotton to cabbage, and it is a 
singular fact that, with the exception of 
live stock, government support has been 
generously extended. Only the sheepman 
has received succor, in the shape of a 
wool loan that merely pegged prices at 
a ruinous level and an expenditure of 
millions for purchasing floor stocks of 
clothing for gratuitous distribution. A 
mountain of dairy products necessitated 
government aid, but, as more butter was 
acquired, open market prices sank to 
lower levels. Now the cheese maker is 
appealing for relief. Every industry, 
handicapped by labor exactions, taxes of 
various kinds, and inability to get capi- 
tal necessary to carry on, has been hit 
hard. Automobile sales are 50 per cent 
under 1937, the hide market is stagnant, 
and wool in need of pulmotor action. 
Political activity, uncertainty as to the 
composition and policy of the next Con- 
gress are disconcerting influences. 


Stocks Low 


Fortunately meat stocks on packers’ 
floors are low; otherwise the merchan- 
dising structure would have been aggra- 
vated. The out-of-storage movement dur- 
ing July accentuated this, enabling pack- 
ers to reduce inventories. On August 1 
only 477,314,000 pounds of meat were on 
hand—the smallest on record and the 
second lightest for the period—compar- 
ing with 515,527,000 pounds on July 1— 
a shrinkage for the month of about 
1,200,000 pounds daily. A year ago the 
storage holding was 578,647,000 pounds; 
the previous five-year average on August 
1 was 661,826,000 pounds. As _ this 
liquidation has been accomplished despite 
continued generous imports of European 
pork and South American canned meats, 
domestic consumption has been well 
maintained. The bulk of the current 
holding is pork—379,033,000 pounds, 
compared with 417,704,000 pounds last 
year and a previous five-year average of 
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546,206,000 pounds. Beef stocks are 
low—35,965,000 pounds, compared with 
51,466,000 pounds last year and a pre- 
vious five-year average of 49,445,000 
pounds. In view of substantial June and 
July hog slaughter, the statement is en- 
couraging. Present indications are that 
this season’s beef accumulation will be 
light; that of pork and lard substan- 
tially larger than last, as the new hog 
crop is estimated up 15 to 25 per cent. 


Anything Happens 


A stock-yard axiom is that “anything 
may happen”—and it usually does. Cat- 
tle feeders have not been seriously hurt 
by a depreciation ranging from 25 cents 
to $1 per cwt. late in July and early 
August. This represented adjustment 
rather than depreciation. The $13 quo- 
tation disappeared temporarily at least, 
although the Chicago top held at $12.50. 
A notable feat in price topping was the 
performance of Fred M. Attebury, of 
Nebraska, who sold 21 loads in that notch 
without a break, beating his previous 
record last year with 14 straight tops. 
Only one other feeder made the $13 
grade, and few steers sold above $12.25. 
Otherwise that feature of the market 
would have been impossible. Even at 
the high time the great bulk of the fed 
steers, all weights, went over the scales 
in a range of $9.50 to $11.75. Deprecia- 
tion was most marked in short-feds and 
warmed-up light steers, the counterfeit 
type getting obviously out of line with 
the long-fed high dressers, due to stren- 
uous efforts by killers to hold the top 
down. The result was that low-dress- 
ing, nondescript carcasses cost as much 
on the hooks as choice bullocks. Realiz- 
ation of this prompted killers to apply 
pressure. As usual in these emergen- 
cies, steers in the feed-lot 60 to 90 days 
were far more profitable than the 9- 
to 10-month fed delegation, especially 
as the former were acquired at prices 
that insured wide margins, while many 
of the long-feds sold only $1 above first 
cost—some even less. 


Grass Beef Withheld 


All through July and August killers 
had access to a steer run grading good 
to prime. Cattle selling at $10.50 to 
$11.50 were good enough for any trade. 
Searcity of choice heavy steers, 1,400 
pounds up, maintained them on a $12 to 
$12.65 basis, the last run of the Holly 
“sugar” cattle selling in that range. 
Had a few more big steers been avail- 
able, severe penalties would have been 
imposed, as only a modicum can be ab- 
sorbed. An Ohio feeder marketed dur- 
ing the period a long string of 1,400- to 
1,575-pound bullocks of Sand Hill (Ne- 
braska) origin, for which New York 
kosher buyers paid $12.50 to $12.65. 
Necessarily they carried quality and fin- 


ish in the superlative degree. Choice 
yearlings made $12 to $12.50, eastern 
killers taking them owing to lack of 
bigger cattle. Up to this writing, low- 
grade beef has been relatively if not 
actually scarce, lush pastures holding 
grass cattle back. Kansas and Okla- 
homa were practically the sole source 
of grass beef supply, only odd lots reach- 
ing Chicago from the Northwest. The 
early August break had the logical 
effect of dislodging dry-lot cattle, as 
feeders were suspicious of the June and 
early July advance, and, as values of 
other commodities cracked, suspicious of 
what the future has in store, retaining 


vivid recollection of what happened late 
in 19387. 


Rule Reversed 


All the information available suggests 
that long-fed steers have been closely 
marketed. Liquidation earlier in the 
year in anticipation of beef superabun- 
dance at this season was responsible. 
Ordinarily cheap corn has a tendency to 
hold cattle back; this time the rule was 
reversed. Steer market performance 
from September to November depends 
wholly on the volume of grass beef 
dumped into the market hopper, and, if 
reports from the trans-Missouri region 
deserve credence, tonnage will be the 
lowest in half a decade. Trade scouts 
returning from the central and north- 
western sections confirm this forecast, 
which can only be interpreted as mean- 
ing that killers will depend on the resi- 
due of the long-fed crop and such cattle 
as are being pushed along on corn. As- 
suming that consumption is maintained, 
no sharp decline is anticipated unless 
some fortuitous circumstance develops. 
A significant, irrefragable fact is that 
at no time has it been necessary to carry 
fat steers overnight on the Chicago mar- 
ket. When the trading basis has been 
reached on any session, the scaleward 
movement has been speedy, and during 
the August hot spell killers paid for tons 
of water-fill, which added materially to 
dressed cost. Not infrequently steers 
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have carried more heft over the stock- 
yard scale than home weights. The 
average feeder can take a slight decline 
without expostulation, but he fairly 
gloats over an abnormal fill. 


Consumers Going Along 


So far no squawk has come from the 
consumer camp over increased beef cost. 
Retailers, restaurateurs, and others in 
contact with the ultimate consumer have 
been audacious in boosting prices, run- 
ning true to form. When the top at Chi- 
cago went to $13, they advertised the 
fact to their clientele, leaving an im- 
pression that their stock cost somewhere 
near that basis. Representing a chunk 
of beef cut from a $10 steer as $13 
product is little short of reprehensible, 
although that practice has the sanction 
of long custom. When hogs went down a 
greased set of price skids, dropping $1.50 
per cwt. from the July crest, pork loins, 
chops, and other fresh meat comprising 
the 16 per cent of the carcass evading 
cure were reduced correspondingly, con- 
sumers switched to porcine product and 
beef ran into keen competition, pork tak- 
ing the position of the cheapest meat in 
the category of animal foods overnight 
and at a moment when beef sales were 
imposted by a rising scale of prices. To 
aggravate the situation, lamb was abun- 
dant, fish cheap, and poultry plentiful, 
winter turkey storage being dumped into 
summer resort consumption in million- 
pound drafts. Under such conditions the 
beef market was equal to a creditable 
performance. 


Replacement Large 


A 12 per cent increase in visible fed- 
cattle supply, compared with August, 
1937, is the latest government emission, 
which reiterates previous estimates of a 
15 per cent increase on January 1 and 
20 per cent on April 1. The figures are 
confusing, failing to jibe with slaughter 
statistics, as during the first seven 
months of the current year the kill 
under federal inspection was but slightly 
larger than that of the corresponding 
period of 1937. As slaughter figures rep- 
resent actual tabulation, the only logical 
inference is that replacement recently 
has been on a larger scale than the trade 
expects or believes. This replacement 
has run heavily to light cattle, not figur- 
ing in the immediate future supply, as 
killers have permitted feeders to take 
out few two-way fleshy steers and the 
country is not in a mood to acquire that 
type at beef prices. The government 
estimate credits the eastern portion of 
the Corn Belt, presumably east of the 
Mississippi, with an increase of 17 per 
cent over August, 1937; the western sec- 
tion, 8 per cent. However, the writer has 
no intention of protesting the figures, 
asserting, however, that, other than the 
stocker movement through certain mar- 
ket gateways, no known process of cor- 
rectly estimating the number of cattle 
on feed has yet been devised. An actual 
count is impossible until killers make 
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returns to the B.A.I. The estimated 
number of cattle on feed by percentage 
comparison with August, 1937, follows: 
Ohio, 110; Indiana, 120; Illinois, 125; 
Iowa, 122; Missouri, 115; Nebraska, 100. 


Zigzag Course 


From here the fat-cattle market goes 
where? On a zigzag course. Visible 
supply of corn-fed steers is in the 
strongest hands in trade history, and, 
while holders are suspicious that the 
future may be pregnant with trouble, 
they are by no means alarmed. With re- 
spect to weight, the crop has been closely 
marketed, and yearlings do not make 
beef tonnage, which in the final analysis 
exerts a potent influence on _ prices. 
While there may be merit in packer con- 
tention that the housewife, in a collec- 
tive sense, makes prices, she has no bar- 
gaining power on her side of the retail- 
er’s block. The salesman tells her what 
she must pay, and, refusing compliance, 
she must let his wares alone, which in 
the shopping process she frequently does. 
When she is required to pay steak prices 
for scraps of beef, she promptly switches. 
The test will come when and if any con- 
siderable quantity of grass beef arrives, 
and all the handwriting on the wall is 
that the fall surplus of that commodity 
is a closed chapter of trade history, at 
least until the western industry recuper- 
ates—a logically lengthy process. As- 
suming that weekly beef production finds 
its way with reasonable celerity into dis- 
tributive channels, no debacle confronts 
cattle trade. Early frost would damage 
a considerable corn area, developing a de- 
mand for fleshy steers for salvage pur- 
poses. 


As to female cattle, no excess supply 
impends. The trans-Missouri region, 
having liquidated new cow herds to the 
dregs during drought and financial 
stringency, will load conservatively. 
Grass cows are now selling anywhere 
from $5.50 to $6.75 at Chicago; canners 
and cutters, at $4 to $5, and demand for 
the product is ugrent. Fat heifers are 
worth $9.50 to $10.75, grassers from 
$8.50 down, dairy snipes selling at $6 to 
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“I'm going over and take this job, myself” 





$6.50 readily. Seasonal demand for “hot 
dogs” and other types of sausage is re- 
sponsible for a $6 to $6.75 bull market. 
mainly dairies and “dogs,” odd _beef- 
bred bulls realizing $7.25 to $8. The old- 
time mass of bovine junk is no longer 
available, although a demoralized market 
for butter, cheese, and other products 
warrants reduction in the dairy herds. 


Slump Fails 


Slight abatement of the stock-cattle 
boom early in August reflected a reac- 
tion in fat-cattle prices but was not 
severe in the cases of calves and light 
yearlings, for which beef makers show 
decided partiality. Many of them would 
be neither actual nor potential purchas- 
ers but for unprecedented production of 
all kinds of feed, roughage and grain. 
Consequently they are more interested 
in acquiring machinery to convert it into 
marketable product than actually mak- 
ing beef. The less weight a calf or 
yearling carries over the scales, the more 
money it realizes, quality reckoned with. 
At Chicago, southwestern bred calves 
are realizing $9 to $9.50, desirable pack- 
ages selling at $9.75 and $9.90. Dearth 
of quality is making a $7 to $8 market 
for nondescripts—cattle that formerly 
went to cannery refuse feeders at $4 to 
$4.50, the latter being out of the market, 
apprehensive that they will be unable to 
secure their quota, some going to Fort 
Worth to buy Texas yearling wethers 
on the theory they are a better prop- 
osition. Interior, or cross-roads, stock- 
cattle markets invariably attract crowds 
of eager purchasers, speculators for- 
warding steers from central markets 
bagging substantial profits. Usually 
the stock-cattle market runs into mid- 
summer somnolence, at lower prices; on 
this occasion no symptom of subsidence 
is apparent. Thousands of potential 
buyers awaiting bargain sales are nurs- 
ing discouragement. Illinois and Kansas 
feeders have gone as far afield as Cali- 
fornia, paying high freight charges for 
half-fat steers already conditioned suffi- 
ciently for Pacific Coast killers, costing 
them $8 to $8.25 per hundredweight over 
the scales. 


Expansion in Swine 


The swine industry is definitely in the 
early stage of the production expansion 
cycle. Just what the 1938 spring pig 
crop increase over 1937 is involves dif- 
ference of opinion, but expanding slaugh- 
ter during June, July, and August tells 
an eloquent story of enthusiasm in pro- 
ducing circles. Sow slaughter recently 
has been the largest in several years, 
every grass widow leaving a litter of 
pigs on her trail to the butcher. Addi- 
tional evidence of increasing numbers is 
a premature August movement of under- 
weight, immature shoats despite cheap 
feed, owners making an attempt to beat 
the train to the crossing. Hogs have 
been paying 100 per cent profits on their 
board bill, swelling bank accounts and 
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overshadowing the “manna” flowing 
from the federal treasury in the shape 
of “benefits,” or whatever term is appro- 
priate. A swelling hog supply is “pie” 
for packers, who need volume to pull 
them out of a sad predicament, the re- 
sult of drought and depleted breeding 
herds. Scarcity of pork in recent years 
undoubtedly operated to the advantage 
of beef; increasing plenitude of that 
meat is an adverse influence, as pork is 
the “poor man’s meat.” This writer 
has made several week-end thousand- 
mile pilgrimages through Chicago’s hin- 
terland recently, finding pastures full of 
pigs, growers concerned over the winter 
market. Young sows are in demand 
everywhere; healthy feeding pigs are 
prize packages. 


Underdogs 


What may be considered excessive 
lamb production confronts the western 
sheepman. Both wool and lambs are the 
underdogs of live-stock production. Fat 
lambs are actually appraised below hogs, 
the low point of the season being un- 
covered at mid-August when $8.25 to 
$8.50 bought the bulk of range lambs at 
Chicago. The eastern crop will not dis- 
appear until well along in September. 
The Corn Belt, including Missouri, had 
not fairly started gathering late in 
August, and the Northwest has a full 
supply, carrying both weight and con- 
dition. “Pushing” lamb is apparently an 
impossible task, as consumption is 
largely restricted to three eastern states 
—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania—and southern New England. The 
“Eat More Lamb” slogan is ineffective, 
but admonition to “grow more sheep” 
gets the agrarian ear. Despite increas- 
ing production, breeding stock is in de- 
mand, farmers paying $8.25 per cwt. at 
Chicago for western ewe lambs where- 
with to found flocks. The trade is ap- 
prehensive of a “big push” and lower 
prices for fat lambs during the month of 
September. 

While fat lambs have slumped, the 
feeder end of the trade has developed 
with vigor. Feeders and fat lambs are 
selling as close together as two coats of 
paint. Feeders inaugurated the season 
by bidding 5% cents on the range, got 
few, and moved the common price up to 
642 cents. At Chicago and Omaha, $7.60 
to $7.85 are current prices for western 
throwouts, $8 having been paid. Feeders 
who took on heavy lambs last fall were 
given a trimming, but physical condi- 
tions, together with improved breeding, 
put light lambs out of commission this 
season. Throwouts going to the country 
weigh 70 pounds or more. The north- 
western crop is estimated at 10 per cent 
more than that of 1937, the increase be- 
ing on the fat end. Texas lambs are 
worth $5 to $5.25 and are considered a 
good purchase, as the carcasses meet 
Scant criticism in dressed circles if ade- 
quately finished. 
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INACTIVITY MARKS 


WOOL TRADE 
BY J.E.P. 


OOL TRADE IS AS ACTIVE AS 

a hibernating bear. Manufacturers 
display no interest, buying merely from 
hand to mouth, and doing little of that. 
Government buying of clothing has 
failed to perk up the market, and trade 
scribes, recently bullish, have changed 
tone. At Boston, dealers assert that they 
are realizing 65 to 70 cents, clean basis, 
for choice fine wools; manufacturers, 
that 65 cents is their limit. Top makers 
say they can buy all the fine wools they 
need, scoured, at 60 to 63 cents. 

Piece goods markets are droopy, both 
in woolens and worsteds. Foreign mar- 
kets are firm, but quiet, awaiting the 
Australia opening. Drought in sections 
of that continent has materially reduced 
the clip. 

At Boston, demand sslackened all 
through August, and, as owners are un- 
willing to shade prices, what amounts to 
an impassé exists. In the case of terri- 
tory wools, fine sold in a moderate way 
at mid-August for 64 to 67 cents, 
scoured, mostly 64 and 65 cents; graded 
three-eighths blood territory, at 59 to 61 
cents. Original bag lines of fine terri- 
tory wools cost 64 to 65 cents; three- 
eighths blood, 59 to 61 cents. Bids on 
this basis for sizeable lots were turned 
down. Texas twelve-months’ wool was 
bid at 64 to 66 cents, holders deciding 
not to sell. Fleece wools are worth 29 
to 32 cents in the grease when they can 
be sold. This condition is in striking 
contrast to a large volume of July busi- 
ness. 

A considerable percentage of the wool 
in eastern lofts represents a carryover 
which has some distance to go before it 





can pay out even original investment, 
not to speak of carrying charges. When 
the July spurt occurred, holders had 
hope of bailing out. Fabrics are not 
selling, and the only place wool can go 
is to the spinner. July purchases appear 
to have been made largely on an ex- 
pectation basis and in excess of actual 
needs, on the theory that prices were 
low enough, which means that mills 
are fairly well covered against current 
and near-by requirements, the logical 
sequence being a dominant market mean- 
while. 

Government estimates the 1938 clip 
at 368,528,000 pounds, about 2,000,000 
pounds more than 1937, and the same 
gain over the previous five-year average. 
The estimated number of sheep shorn 
this year is 46,632,000 head, about 600,- 
000 head or 1.3 per cent more than last 
year. Average weight per fleece is put 
at 7.90 pounds, against 7.97 pounds last 
year. 

Shorn wool production in the western 
sheep states this year is estimated at 
269,470,000 pounds, with an average 
weight per sheep shorn of 8.29 pounds, 
compared with 266,098,000 pounds last 
year, when the average fleece weight 
was 8.26 pounds. Texas production this 
year is estimated at 76,903,000 pounds, 
or 1,000,000 pounds more than 1937. 

The 1938 estimate includes an allow- 
ance for fall wool to be shorn in Texas 
and California and the entire year at 
commercial feeding stations. The allow- 
ance for fall wool in Texas this year 
is 9,270,000 pounds compared with 
10,815,000 pounds last year; in Califor- 
nia it is 3,439,000 pounds this year com- 
pared with 3,702,000 pounds in 1937. 

Mill buying of raw wool is strictly on 
a hand-to-mouth basis—a condition that 
may stimulate another buying spurt in 
the near future. 





There Isn't a 


More Effective Method 


In the Marketing of Live Stock 


than to Consign to 


e John Clay 


& Co. 


Efficient Service Guaranteed at 


Established 1886 


Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Nat’l Stock Yards, IIl. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Responsible 


Omaha, Neb. 

So. St. Paul, Minn. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Ogden, Utah 
Denver, Colo. 























































CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 





alee i sR ioggya HIDE TRADE EMERGING buy 
ESH BEEF AND VEAL— Aug 15, 193 uly 15, 1938 Aug. 2, 1937 with 
Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up)........ xi vediocsnates $16.00-17.50 $16.50-18.00 $23.00-24.00 FROM ITS RUT witl 
PIN i i ac ccnisisnanntiabie 14.00-16.00 15.00-16.50  20.00-23.00 BY J.E.P. shez 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) -.............-2-------- 16.00-17.50 16.00-18.00 23.00-24.50 rent 
NNN ote iar teenie ile 14.00-16.00  15.00-16.50 19.50-23.50 IDE TRADE HAS EMERGED 
Yearling Steers—Choice ...................0.--.---+ 16.00-17.50 16.00-17.50  23.50-24.50 from the recent rut, current take- — 
Yearling Steers—Go0d -...0.2..........2-..20-s-esee-e- 14.00-16.00 15.00-16.00 20.50-23.50 off is being absorbed, and packers’ hold- = 
Cows—Good fieninnccintcnan catsesimincoinsbatiienties 11.00-11.50  12.50-13.00 14.00-16.00 ings are down to normal. They are not whi 
a 15.00-16.00 14.00-15.00 —17.00-18.00 crowding the market, holding, in fact dec 
TN RN isn seiniicictinenpacts nanan cia 14.00-15.00 13.00-14.00 16.00-17.00 for higher prices. ; tha 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTToN— : stoc 
Spring Lambs—Choice (all weights).......... 15.00-17.00 18.50-20.00 22.00-23.00 July and August butt-brand steers are dig 
Spring Lambs—G00d 2... --se-ccoeseoeeccceeeennee-- 13.00-15.00  16.50-18.50  21.00-22.00 selling already at 11% cents; heavy tior 
Yearling Lambs—Good (all weights) .......... 11.50-18.50 13.00-15.00 ou... Texas, at the same price. June and July in : 
eres Sa le at i ticetbS Tadashi 8.00- 9.00 9.00-10.00  10.50-11.50 light Texas are worth 10% cents. July det: 
ESH PoRK CuTS— and August spready native steer hides 
Loins—8-12 Ib. average _...-..-..eec-s------ 18.00-19.50  22.00-24.00  28.00-32.00 have reached 12 lai In the East, July — 
butt-brands and Colorados are selling at late 
111% to 12 cents—an advance at which 
CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES os iailias tanners are balking. a 
Aug 15, 1938 July 15, 1938 Aug. 2, 1937 Activit the Pacifi ti 1 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)......$10.00-11.50 $10.25-12.00 $15.50-16.25 uted to Japan. a ee pa 
Slaughter Steers—Go0d .ou.......cecsscesceceesesoeeeee 9.00-10.25  9.25-10.50 12.25-15.50 ; rie ‘ ; 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)...... 10.00-11.00  10.25-12.00 15.00-16.25 ___ Light native cow hides are in demand, a 
Slaughter Steers—Go0d .......-...s.--sce-cossceeseeseos 8.75-10.00  9.00-10.25 12.25-15.50 July and August salting at 11 to 11% gr 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750 Ibs. up).......... 7.50- 9.00 7.50- 9.50  9.50-12.50* cents. on 
Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice................. .. 8.75-10.75 9.00-11.50  11.50-16.00 Leather markets are quiet, reflecting Va 
— eine rade ede cah acetic 8.25-10.50 8.75-11.00  11.75-15.75 the between-seasons position of the shoe dic 
I dha stet cc ictal ac eee 625-700 00-775  55-9.50 itedesies Leather invenbent is 
Vealers—Go0d-Choice eevee veevenenveeneen 8.50-10.75 — 8.00-10.00  oeeece eran Me as a ee i 
Calves—Go0d-Choice ..---eessscesovsseeesenseqnestn 6.50- 8.00  6.50- 8.00 8.00-11.50 cont. Visible stocks equal an 8.9 months’ om 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.... 7.00- 9.75  7.25- 9.25 —_ 8.00-11.50 ss ak ae salle : 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 625750 69s CU CO : eee eee ini 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)........ 8.50- 8.75  9.70-10.15 1265-1330 June 1. a 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice ................2..2----- 7.85- 8.35 8.65- 9.65 10.75-11.75 J 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice (shorn)...... iets |. seit tees sr 
Gl es ateneocvancenennnreatonncesnansnnecees 3.25- 3.75; 3.00- 3.50;  4.50- 5.75 BEGINNING TO SQUEAK a 
— (Continued from page 5) co 
LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS promising bunch of calves? Next spring rs 
July a they will be fat at 650 to 750 pounds ; 
— 1938 1937 1938 1937 just when killers need them.” . 
ECEIPTS— pec 
a ea ace elie taal 1,128,083 1,102,807 7,443,890 7,782,115 Calf-Growing Popular ve 
I se aie cia tai el ce 502,308 571,828 3,560,873 3,940,959 . . . i. si 
a ac seca Daas 1,569,570 1,156,812 13,690,434 13,040,304 _ Im the as Point es ee a al 
NI eles eit 1,963,564 1,907,784 13,645,967 13,108,806 OE» Wars - eae — a tc 
po ana a e rise 0 rass were graze . 
wn Cattle aii 463,789 468,295 2,870,995 2,944,066 through the summer and sent to Chicago z 
oo ereccewnconnnsecconcncccscoscccnscccoscccoscesccesooes ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ es = ) 
RN iis iasat iia h etd sta get accel 194,771 191,710 1,216,786 1,194,730 in the fall by the thousands a few years P 
III 5:tiseashcscttsinacidigitnd tad sieCudlanaaiisibdtasaeacaimeisie 444,079 365,694 4,007,870 3,825,488 ago, calf growing is rapidly coming into C 
I iki tccsciniies lalate cite 992,146 1,012,169 5,962,025 5,926,009 vogue. That generation of summer fi 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— ; : snority t ce 
Cathe nnn oon © 19odes «1 ssase iseees Se eS a b 
BOS ih ee ae 40,986 32,902 245,899 232,303 : : a ; ¢ 
aad 31,827 31.271 257,096 226,976 pi riba pete his forty-second = ‘ 
a ane as ces 177,254 185,033 882,442 799,266 Of Hereford calves, having amassed mod- i 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— erate wealth in a lifetime. He figures he £ 
REIN ichcsniiniiinenanieicnaddaceshisenesiiiaruehintiicinie 820,031 790,020 5,511,974 5,577,239 can keep a cow the year round on grass : 
ONS oc an NR Se cen ca tr 436,265 519,826 3,237,095 3,760,870 and hay for $2 per month and has per- ; 
al aceasta 2,253,530 1,648,112 19,478,077 18,055,894 sonal opulence to prove his assertion, as 
ID i ceciaesncanscosrctacnnctninneesivensveaictansntcche 1,461,255 1,390,365 10,324,788 9,847,630 the calf is worth close to $40 this season. r 
*Exclusive of calves. fIncludes stockers and feeders Newcomers are entering the terrain with a 
similar intent. Ernest Graber, of Min- 
eral Point, running 114 Hereford cows, 
HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS has a 96 per sae calf crop this year, 
oe ay 778s Ashi! NG.NSQ* confining hhis operations to breeding beef | 
Frozen_beef..............-.-.-+--++-- 24,124,000 23,343,000 34,105,000 32,476,009 ee Ss. “oan pene Sy ; 1 
Cured beef* _............... 11,841,000 10,387,000 17,361,000 16,969,000 kee men are founding small herds on | 
Lamb and mutton .............. 1,971,000 2,148,000 1,840,000 1,708,000 experimental basis. Nowhere else on , 
Frozen pork -.-csocesessscsssesens-- 98,103,000 118,212,000 148,668,000 146,432,000 this mundane sphere can a cow be car- 
OG I ciicstcnccsann 81,966,000 77,977,000 74,645,000 93,494,000 ried for less money or a better calf 
PICidea POLK a. 198,964,000 221,515,000 248,960,000 306,280,000 raised than on Mineral Point grass. 
Miscellaneous _..........-.....-.-- 60,345,000 61,945,000 58,070,000 64,467,000 In an effort to beat rising stocker cost, 
. — IE eiciicgneiines sreuaees rently cae ce teee aan farmer feeders are buying Holstein 
EE cehohencaknnpatiiomaion 649, ,066, 909, 1499, Ives to feed out earl t spring be- 
Frozen poultry ..............-- 52,561,000 53,432,000 70,040,000 50,079,000 ate oa Prag ther - a _ no 
gular pee red run or ye 
Creamery butter ................ 172,505,000 120,351,000 128,863,000 = 127,286,000 1. naterializes. “Force-feed them, 
Eggs (case equivalent)... 10,274,000 10,212,000 13,486,000 12,081,009 & : 


*Cured or in process of cure. +Subject to revision. 
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get to market early at light weight, and 
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buyers do the rest,” said one farmer 
with in excess of 100 head in a pasture, 
with ground oats and barley. Feeding 
sheaf oats, not worth threshing at cur- 
rent prices, is common. Feeders are rid- 
ing the country with trucks, picking up 
every calf showing beef color and type, 
which accounts in a measure for sharp 
decreases in veal tannage. Assuming 
that the long period of cheap western 
stock cattle is a matter of history, this 
digression from standard milk produc- 
tion in this region is apparently sound 
in an economic sense. The same trend is 
detected in northeastern Iowa, George 
Kennedy, of West Branch—where Hoover 
ran barefooted as a kid—having accumu- 
lated a herd of 300 white-face cows, his 
annual running cost figuring $15 per 
head, utilization of stalk fields during 
the fall and winter being his stand-by. 
Of course a cattle business of this na- 
ture is possible only on cheap, rough 
grazing land, of which there is an in- 
credible acreage in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Skeptics assert that it “can’t be 
did.” Proof is found in the fact that it 
is being done. 


Not Hurtful to West 


This development conceals nothing 
inimical to western commercial cattle 
breeders. Practically none of the calves 
grown will go into the stocker market, 
and cow herds will necessarily be re- 
stricted in numbers. Investment cost is 
considerable, the purpose of those engag- 
ing being to grow baby beef yearlings 
from start to finish. Utilization of grass, 
roughage, and silage is the primary pur- 
pose, these crops having little or no sale 
value. Various mixtures are going into 
silos, a popular combination being green 
alfalfa hay with blackstrap molasses, one 
ton to 80 pounds. Heifer calves fattened 
in Wisconsin last winter with a large 
proportion of this roughage topped the 
Chicago market regularly. The average 
farmer figuring on cattle means dairy 
cows, the banker putting up the money 
being similarly minded. Growing beef 
cattle requires capital and time, even 
when the increase goes to market at the 
light yearling stage; the aforesaid 
farmer must travel a short route to the 
money, meaning a weekly milk check. 
The area adapted to beef growing is 
not big, that practice out of place on 
arable productive acreage. The plan is 
feasible, but relatively few will carry 
it out. 

With sheep the problem is simple. A 
band of ewes calls for no serious invest- 
ment; a purebred ram does not necessi- 
tate a loan. Two crops annually—wool 
and lambs—insure speedy returns. De- 
mand for ovine breeding stock is broad, 
farmers taking 70-pound ewe lambs at 
$8.25 per cwt. Lambs can be grown 
profitably on arable land, require little 
labor, and involve no heavy feed bill. 
Increasing farm flocks should cause con- 
cern in western circles, as the native 
crop comes in competition with westerns 
at a period when the latter must move. 


September, 1938 


Although not endowed with the gastro- 
nomic capacity of goats, sheep consume 
feed cattle ignore, and, but for the 
canine menace, would increase in num- 
bers even more rapidly. The sheep pro- 
duction cycle is short, the habitat of the 
species nation-wide. A band of ewes can 
be profitably maintained in_ sections 
where beef cattle would starve, and an 
average farm can carry a flock of 100 
head at no appreciable expense. With 
Texas in high production and the Appa- 
lachian region showing distinct partiality 
for sheep husbandry, and no immediate 
prospect of expanding consumption of 
the product, the “Grow More Sheep” 
slogan could be profitably consigned to 
the cannery. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


FIRE SAFEGUARDS FOR THE FARM. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1643. Address Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The bulletin suggests that a 
pound or more of common salt to each 
gallon of water in fire pails will 
usually prevent freezing and mosquito 
breeding. The suggestion is also made 
that when a farm building is at some 
distance from a water tank, a barrel 
holding 50 gallons or more of this 
strength brine is a valuable supple- 
ment to fire pails. 


SAVE THE RUNOFF is the title of the 
bulletin by Chester D. Leonard, Colo- 
rado conservation engineer for the 
AAA, published by Colorado State 
College Extension Service and obtain- 
able from local county agricultural 
extension agents in Colorado. Loca- 
tion and preparation of dam sites, 
building the dam, the spillway, pro- 
tection of dams, Colorado state law 


requirements, diversion ditches and 
water spreading, pasture contours and 
pasture terracing are discussed in the 
bulletin. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1938. Ad- 
dress Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Soil is the theme 
of the new agriculture yearbook. It 
is in five parts. Part 1, “The Nation 
and the Soil,” deals with public pur- 
poses in soil use and with problems, 
causes, and remedies. Part 2, “The 
Farmer and the Soil,” discusses till- 
age, fertility, erosion control, irriga- 
tion, and drainage. Part 3 covers rela- 
tionships between the soil and plants. 
Part 4 deals with the fundamentals of 
soil science. Part 5 is a survey and 
description of the enormous variety of 
soils in this country, accompanied by 
a map. The 1938 yearbook is intended 
for two classes of readers: Intelligent 
farmers with a practical background 
but in most cases little theoretical 
knowledge, and students, teachers, and 
scientific workers in need of more 
technical information than the first 
group. 


REFRIGERATED Foop LocKERS, A NEw 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE, by L. B. Mann. 
Circular No. c-107, May, 1938. Ad- 
dress Farm Credit Administration, 
Co-operative Division, Washington, 
D. C. The circular states that “the 
refrigerator-locker movement has 
grown rapidly, has attracted wide in- 
terest, and is performing an economic 
service. A conservative appraisal of 
the present development indicates 
that there are possibilities in this 
movement which, under proper 
management and leadership, might 
materially change the processing and 
distribution of meat and other per- 
ishable foods in the United States.” 














Alert producers know that it is just as important to reduce 
marketing costs as it is to reduce production expenses. 


marketing costs. 


partment A. 


160 North La Salle Street 





$2,000,000,000... 


MEAT ANIMAL SALES last year contributed two billion 
dollars cash to the farm income of American stockmen. 


That is why forty affiliated marketing agencies, members of 
the National Live Stock Marketing Association, are offering 
their services to stockmen in a national program to reduce 


Write for the Special September Stocker and Feeder issue 
of NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER. Address De- 


AND BEFORE SELLING, CONSULT 


National Live Stock Marketing Ass'n 





Chicago, Illinois 
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LARGEST LAMB CROP 
ON RECORD ESTIMATED 


ARGEST LAMB CROP ON RECORD 

—32,221,000 head—is reported for 
1938 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The production is about 5 
per cent larger than in 1937, about 
2,000,000 head, or nearly 7 per cent, 
greater than the 1933-37 average, and 
606,000 head larger than the previous 
record crop of 1931. 


The increase is found in the western 
sheep states, the native sheep states 
having a smaller crop than last year. 
Estimated percentage lamb crop this 
year was 88.7, the largest in 15 years 
of estimates. 


The native states’ lamb crop of 
11,029,000 head compares with 11,329,000 
head in 1937. The percentage lamb crop 
was smaller than last year in nearly all 
the native states. 


In the western states the crop of 
21,192,000 head was about 9 per cent 
larger than the 18,955,000 head in 1937 
and the largest on record. Weather and 
feed conditions in the western sheep 
states was on the whole the most favor- 
able in recent years. Death losses were 
relatively small, as was the loss of 
lambs since docking counts were made. 
Lambs from this area are expected to 
be above the average in weight. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT FARM INCOME-OUTGO 


SLIGHT INCREASE IN LOCAL 

market prices of all groups of 
farm products except grains raised the 
index of prices received by farmers to 
95 per cent of their pre-war level from 
mid-June to mid-July, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
current index, however, was 30 points 
under the level of a year ago. Follow- 
ing are the average prices received by 
farmers on the products indicated, 
based on averages of reports from more 
than 9,000 correspondents throughout 
the United States: 


Wheat, 60.8 cents per bushel; corn, 
53.7 cents; oats, 24 cents; rye, 41.1 
cents; potatoes, 65.5 cents per bushel: 
hay, $7.11 per ton; tobacco, 24.5 cents 
per pound; hogs, $8.56 per hundred 
pounds; beef cattle, $6.74 per hundred- 
weight; veal calves, $7.88 per hundred 
pounds; sheep, $3.46 per hundred 
pounds; lambs, $6.84 per hundred 
pounds; butter, 25.6 cents per pound; 
butterfat, 24.2 cents per pound; milk, 
wholesale, per hundred pounds, $1.56; 
milk, retail, per quart, 10.3 cents; 
chickens, live, 15 cents per pound; eggs, 
19.9 cents per dozen; wool, 18.7 cents 
per pound; milk cows, per head, $56.70; 
horses, $85.70; mules, $102.10 a head. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1938 1937 
(Head) (Head) 
CATTLE IMPORTS FOR BREEDING— 
hain a a el 4,443 5,274 
Irish Free State, Mexico, United Kingdom...................... 401 791 
OTHER EDIBLE CATTLE IMPORTS— 
Wena ne TU TR Dace 25,145 87,777 
am AID ND i ed 2,291 5,909 
: UI I NN ii nck er csomiaiaieisni abalone 28,036 57,278 
Mexico tower 700 Tos)... acca 25,628 23,530 
6 SUS | UUs, Oo eT ene a CnC Te 159,172 132,564 
SS aera 1,865 1,198 
Other Countries (over 700 Ibs.) -...0.....0..0---cccceececeeceeeee-e- 39 51 
RON nici tila data cea chad 406 532 
I sis enisdticcn ts toe es lgecig ocak 1 1 
Hoe IMPporTs— 
Sm SU oss ci easiness 172 55,102 
(Pounds) (Pounds) 
MEAT IMPORTS— 
Se i a 807,619 1,854,593 
SE Re nes en eee ene 59,411 85,355 
Beef and veal, pickled or cured ........0.0...0.00.0cc0-c0cecceseeeoee-- 573,139 671,774 
NS i 38,947,441 42,741,749 
I i 40,387,610 45,353,471 
I a 2,678,306 10,568,853 
Hams, shoulders, and bacon..............0.------cccccccccccceeeceeeeeeee 23,214,734 24,907,288 
Pork, pickled, salted, and other...........0..0..0000-.0-0-2--c0000------. 2,447,734 2,820,150 
ORR EE ee RO Ea Cae 28,340,774 38,296,291 
MEAT EXPoRTs— 
I CO 1,828,253 2,405,844 
EES ere ere anne 3,248,462 2,800,179 
ie 1,145,395 1,605,538 
nr i 6,222,110 6,811,561 
Fresh pork carcasses, loins, and other............................ 4,607,838 2,087,440 
Cumberland and Wiltshire sides...............00.0..00-..--------.. 98,684 38,124 
I it 27,120,484 18,682,486 
Aaa sc cc ic icin attcage dicen cased 3,928,083 1,296,521 
a ee 6,506,385 4,139,157 
I 2 Fk 4,490,269 3,998,177 
| ERSTE Se meee meee ein ana 46,751,743 30,241,905 
ida is ibaa Saat sonase sdednicsey kddantuddinla ne 105,811,247 52,489,237 
I chi he a past ba cdegpdons aSareoinnes leo as 1,210,242 1,507,877 
sc cncocimcicecnabnsazienes atidicanies 859,525 698,281 
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While the index of prices received by 
farmers stands at 95 per cent of pre- 
war, prices paid by farmers, including 
interest and taxes, are at 128 per cent 
of their pre-war base, giving the farm 
dollar a purchasing power of 77 cents. 

According to the findings of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the rate 
of farm wages now averages 120 per 
cent of pre-war, while the industrial 
wage level stands at 202. 


CROP PROSPECTS IMPROVED 
IN SECOND ESTIMATE 


ROP PROSPECTS IMPROVED IN 

July, and, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board, a number of the im- 
portant field crops will yield above the 
excellent per-acre yields of last year. 
Practically all major field crops will 
equal or surpass per-acre yields of the 
previous decade. 

Wheat at an indicated 955,989,000 
bushels as of August 1 stands slightly 
above the large crops of 1931 and 1919 
and about 5 per cent under the record 
crop of 1915. The corn indication of 
2,566,221,000 bushels is about 11 per 
cent above the average of the 1927-36 
period. 

Prospects for the principal crops as 
seen by the government experts on 
August 1 follow (000 omitted) : 


1938 (Indi- 1937 (Pro- 


eated) duction) 
CON CBD scsicaissccssccins 2,566,221 2,644,995 
Wheat (bu.) ............ 955,989 873,993 
Winter (bu.)........ 688,458 685,102 
Spring (bu.) ........ 267,531 188,891 
Durum (bu.).... 41,148 27,791 
Other (bu.)...... 226,383 161,100 
Ee PI iieticirccecnics 1,041,009 1,146,258 
Barley (bu.)............ 248,283 219,635 
BI COD iiss 52,500 49,449 
Buckwheat (bu.) .... 7,406 6,777 
Flaxseed (bu.) ........ 8,185 6,974 
Hay, tame (tons).... 80,315 73,785 
Hay, wild (tons)... 10,643 9,302 
Hay, clover and 
timothy* (tons).... Sistht 24,335 


Hay, alfalfa (tons) 29,361 27,056 
Beans, dry edible 


(100-Ib. bags)...... 14,252 15,839 
Potatoes (bu.) ........ 385,515 393,289 
Sugar beets (tons) .. 11,138 8,749 
Cotton (bales) ........ 11,988 18,946 


*Excludes sweetclover and lespedeza. 


FEEDSTUFF PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on August 17 at $21 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Hay prices, carlot, on 
August 15, at Omaha were: Alfalfa— 
choice leafy, $13 to $14; No. 1, $12.50 
to $18; standard leafy, $11.50 to $12.50; 
standard, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $9 
to $10; No. 3, $7.50 to $8.50; upland 
prairie—No. 1, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 2, 
$9 to $9.50; No. 3, $7 to $8.50; mid- 
land prairie—No. 1, $8.50 to $9.50; 
No. 2, $7 to $8; mixed—No. 1, $9.50 
to $10; No. 2, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 3, 
$7 to $8. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


IN AUSTRALIA 
BY A. C, MILLS 


OME INTERESTING STATISTICS 

relative to Australia’s meat exports 
are published in the July number of 
the Pastoral Review. The following sum- 
mary of these, showing shipments to all 
oversea ports during the two past finan- 
cial years (July 1 to June 30) gives a 
fair idea of the importance of the trade 
to the live-stock industry generally: 


1936-37 1937-38 
MUTTON— 
Careasses (MN0.)........... 1,066,502 1,131,692 
PIeeee CUO cians 609,178 495,581 
LAMB— 
Careasses (mno.).............. 4,992,744 5,195,892 
Pieces (ID.) ......0........-- 1,145,547 758,321 
BEEF— 
Quarters (no.) ............. 1,320,353 1,686,952 
Butts, loins (no0.)........ 5,423 8,63 
Other pieces (Ib.)........ 3,163,423 2,868,892 
Bowel Ci sccc. 34,771,835 53,850,958 
VEAL— 
Careasses (MO0.) .......... 5,694 6,264 
ee CRO saa 9,362 6,820 
Quarters (no.) .............. 3,501 6,165 
PibCGE (CIDR) c.ccncc oe 454,052 76,921 
Bonen (Bi). nics 7,633,160 13,502,197 
»ORK— a “ 
"Tascanies CO vccccctsceens 233,636 279,235 
MNGos (HOD ccc 34,420 41,093 
Pieces (Ib. )........00--0 2,482,000 2,372,361 


It will be seen that while mutton and 
lamb exports remained fairly static, a 
very definite advance, as compared with 
the previous year, occured in beef ship- 
ments. As a matter of fact, the increase 
has been progressive since 1935 and 
reflects the gradual recovery of northern 
beef cattle herds from the effects of the 
1932-33 drought. 


United Kingdom Market Important 


The importance of the United King- 
dom market is revealed when it is 
pointed out that 96.21 per cent of the 
mutton carcasses, 99.09 per cent of the 
lamb carcasses, and 92.18 per cent of 
the beef quarters shipped in 1937-38 
were consigned to that country. Of the 
130,000-odd quarters beef cleared to 
destinations other than in Great Britain, 
some 58,000 went to Mediterranean ports, 
mostly to fill British army and navy 
supply contracts, 15,000 to Singapore, 
and 40,500 to Japan. The Japanese total 
was nearly 100 per cent more than in 
1936-37, assumably on account of greater 
military requirements due to the war in 
China. Manila, which used to import 
quite a considerable quantity of Aus- 
tralian beef, only took about 5,000 
quarters last year. 


Of the 1,686,952 quarters beef cleared 
in 1937-38, 1,275,612 were hard frozen 
and 411,340 shipped in a chilled condi- 
tion. In other words, 24.4 per cent of 
the quarter beef output was chilled. To 
give a fuller picture of the develop- 
ment of the chilled beef trade, it may 
be stated that in 1936-37 the relative 
proportion was 280,469 quarters (21 per 
cent) and in 1935-36 it was 160,468 
quarters (14 per cent). 


It may be added in the above connec- 
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tion that it is anticipated that by 1940 
at least 600,000 quarters will be shipped 
chilled each year—a total that should 
not be difficult to attain if climatic con- 
ditions at fattening time are reasonably 
favorable. Had it not been for the dry 
weather and consequent shortage of feed 
at the latter end of last summer, many 
more of the cattle treated at packing 
plants might have reached the chiller 
standard. The poor fattening season 
has been reflected in the quality of a 
large proportion of slaughter cattle this 
year. They have been killing exception- 
ally light, and the percentages that have 
been relegated to the second and third 
grades are high. This is causing a good 
deal of dissatisfaction among suppliers, 
but, as grading at packing plants is now 
under federal supervision, the export 
buyer cannot be blamed. 

Northern packing plants are at pres- 
ent operating pretty well to capacity, 
slaughtering cattle for the export trade. 
The buying rate remains firm. For sup- 


plies drawn from the Cannon Hill (Bris- 
bane) Yards shippers have lately been 
paying from $7.20 to $7.70 per 100 
pounds for best chiller steers, and from 
$7 to $7.20 for top freezers. Purchases 
made in the country in south Queens- 
land range to $7.20 per 100 pounds, de- 
livered, for firsts, $6.50 for seconds, and 
$5.75 for thirds. In the central division 
the rate is $6.50 to $6.70 for firsts, 
$5.75 to $6 for seconds, and $5 to $5.30 
for thirds. In north Queensland it is 
$6.25, $5.50, and $4.80 for firsts, sec- 
onds, and thirds, respectively. For 
August delivery, when available supplies 
will be smaller, about 24 cents per 100 
pounds all-round is being offered. 


Little Left for Dainties 


In passing it may be mentioned that 
the foregoing rates are about 72 cents 
per 100 pounds better than obtained in 
July, 1937. As such they probably 
place the average beef cattle producer 
above the bread line, though, taking into 
account his high costs and the interest 
burden imposed by previous years of 
low prices, they can leave little for the 
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butter and other dainties. The fact 
that cattlemen are supposed to be doing 
so much better this year was used as 
an argument to bolster up a claim for 
higher wages in the grazing industry 
made by the Australian Workers’ Union 
in the Queensland Industrial Court the 
other day. The court accepted the argu- 
ment; for while it decided that there 
are no grounds for raising the pay of 
men engaged on sheep runs, it ordered 
an advance of 72 cents per week in the 
wage of employees on cattle properties. 
Under the new arbitration award, gen- 
eral station (ranch) hands, stock riders, 
cooks, etc., on cattle properties in north 
Queensland have to be paid $15 per week; 
$13.90 in south Queensland. Drovers 
traveling with cattle in the north will 
be paid $22.30; in the south, $20.10 per 
week. From this it will be seen that 
the poor cattleman has to share what 
little prosperity comes his way with his 
employees. 

The normal period of relative scarcity 
of fat cattle in the south of Australia 
is being made more pronounced this 
year by the dry conditions that pre- 
vailed over much of the states of New 
South Wales and Victoria during the 
late summer and early winter months. 
Some districts are still in urgent need 
of rain, and in those that have had 
decent falls feed is still very short. 
Light yardings have caused a sharp ap- 
preciation in values. Good to prime 
steers sold in the Sydney markets last 
week at from $9 to $9.60 a 100 pounds, 
and in the Melbourne yards the rate 
went as high as $11 a hundred. Ten 
dollars and fifty cents per hundred has 
of late been a common figure in Vic- 
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toria. The cattle obviously are being 
bought for local consumption, not ex- 
port. Supplies in the southern states 
are being supplemented to a small ex- 
tent by shipments of chilled beef from 
Queensland. 

Zebu Carcass Displayed 

The recent display in a Melbourne 
butcher’s shop of a body of beef derived 
from breeding a zebu bull with a grade 
Hereford cow recalls that experiments 
with that cross are being carried out in 
Queensland. It is some four or five 
years ago that a syndicate of northern 
cattlemen, working in conjunction with 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, imported a few pure zebu 
bulls and heifers from the King Ranch 
in Texas. The purpose of the importa- 
tion was to experiment in crossing the 
zebus with different British breeds to 
obtain and fix a type that would be 
more tick-resistant and do better under 
the trying tropical conditions of the low 
lying coastal areas of the far north 
than, say, Shorthorns or Herefords. 
The particular body of beef that was on 
view in Melbourne, though it was a first 
cross, gave little evidence of zebu blood. 
The flesh was very bright and the fat 
quite well distributed. The dressed car- 
cass weighed just under 800 pounds, but 
unfortunately a comparable bullock of 
straight British stock was not killed at 
the same time, so it was not possible 
to say if there was weight advantage. 

I gather from a member of the im- 
porting syndicate that a number of bul- 
locks and steers carrying different per- 
centages of zebu blood and bred under 
properly controlled conditions in the 
north are to be marketed next season. 
The outturn of: these, and comparisons 
with the British breeds, should prove 
interesting. Such data as is available 
to date indicates that a quarter or 
eighth dash of zebu is of distinct benefit. 
Apart from almost complete immunity 
from tick worry, the calves appear to 
make quicker weight gains on natural 
feed. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


RACTICALLY THE WHOLE OF 
northern Natal in the Union of 
South Africa has been hit by an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. An 
area 100 miles wide and 120 miles long, 
containing more than 300,000 head of 
cattle, was put in quarantine. The out- 
break was described as a “national 
calamity.” . . . Swedish authorities have 
declared officially that Sweden is again 
free of foot-and-mouth disease. Sweden 
had an outbreak of the disease in May. 
... It is reported that England may 
try out the vaccine virus recently de- 
veloped on an experimental scale in 
Germany to combat foot-and-mouth 
disease. 
* %* * 
A Bucharest company announces that 
it is preparing to produce tinned corned 


beef, a product hitherto unknown in 
Rumania, for exportation. Orders have 
been received, it is claimed, from the 
United Kingdom, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and countries in the Levant 
which have previously bought this prod- 
uct from Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Australia. 
* * * 

Exports to the United States of Uru- 
guayan canned beef during the second 
quarter of 1938 totaled 3,914,838 pounds 
—50 per cent of the 17,879,774 pounds 
in the same quarter of 1937. Canned 
beef exports to the United States for 
the first six months of this year are 
shown at 5,902,211 pounds—a 57 per 
cent drop from the half year’s exports 
in 1937. 

* * * 

Emphasis upon activities concerned 
with the exportation of meat and meat 
products from Ethiopia is shown in an- 
nouncement that meat packing plants 
are to be built and a new veterinary 
service inaugurated to study cattle dis- 
eases. The eventual plan of Italy is to 
improve meat quality and increase the 
quantity so that frozen and canned meat 
may be exported to the Kingdom. Pres- 
ent Ethiopian meat supply about meets 
the demand in the country. 

* * 

A species of meat famine in Argen- 
tina, brought on by high prices, is be- 
ing dealt with by presidential inter- 
vention in Buenos Aires through the 
sale of cheap meat supplied by the 
Argentine Corporation of Meat Pro- 
ducers without benefit of numerous 
middlemen. 

* * & 

World wheat production of 4,200,000,- 
000 bushels is now indicated for the 
1938-39 crop year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
indicated crop, which excludes Soviet 
Russia and China, is 375,000,000 bushels 
above last year. Prospective world sup- 
plies are estimated at 4,850,000,000 
bushels—about 475,000,000 bushels above 
those of 1937-38. 

. *. « 

A minimum price of 80 cents a bushel 
has been set by the Canadian wheat 
board for wheat during the next crop 
year. The price will be for grade No. 1 
northern, delivered at Fort William, 
other grades being fixed on the basis of 
the price for grade No. 1. 

> oe 

According to press dispatches, the 
Mexican government has rejected Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s demand for 
arbitration of the dispute arising over 
the expropriation of American-owned 
farm lands in that country. . . . Sweep- 
ing control of foodstuffs markets and 
prices in Mexico has recently been dele- 
gated to a committee which is to func- 
tion under the supervision of the Mex- 
ican Minister of National Economy. 
Provision is made for the equalization 
of foodstuffs prices by governmental 
purchases, storage, and sale. 
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WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


HE HIGHEST CONDITION SINCE 

1932 is reported for western ranges 
in the August 10 live-stock and range 
report, issued by the Denver regional 
live-stock office of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The Great Plains 
sections that had poor feed a year ago 
now carry fair to good range feed. Con- 
dition of ranges was 87 per cent of 
normal, the same as the previous month, 
compared with 80 per cent a year ago, 
72 per cent two years ago, and 78.2 
per cent for the 1928-37 average. Pros- 
pects are that western range cattle will 
move to market showing good weights 
and finish. Sheep and lambs are in very 
good condition, showing the highest 
August 1 condition since 1932. 

Summary by states: 

Arizona.—Range conditions spotted; 
rains improved feed in some areas and 
others dry; normal August rains will 
make ample feed; browse good; cattle 
and sheep in fair to good condition. 

California.—Range, pasture, and other 
feeds very good; lower range and pas- 
ture feeds matured and abundant; high 
ranges good; prospects for adequate 
range and pasture feed until fall rains; 
cattle in good condition and marketings 
rather heavy from early and_inter- 
mediate sections; shipments out of state 
but small proportion of total sales; 
sheep in high condition; young ewe de- 
mand moderate; lambs from mountain 
areas moving to market in good flesh; 
feeder lambs coming in from Oregon 
and Nevada. 

Colorado.—Range best since 1930; 
very good feed in mountain and western 
areas; generally good ranges and pas- 
tures in eastern sections; hay and feed 
crops good; cattle, sheep, and lambs in 
very good condition. 

Idaho.—Ranges very good except in 
north; most lower ranges have good dry 
feed; ‘hay and feed crops good but con- 
siderable hay damaged by rain; cattle, 
sheep, and lambs in very good condi- 
tion; early lambs above average finish. 

Kansas (western).—Pastvres best in 
several years; feed prospects in general 
good; grasshopper damage in few dry 
spots; improved feed prospects and re- 
duced cattle numbers reviving interest 
in cattle; cattle in very good flesh. 

Montana.—Range feed very good; 
good growth native feed well matured; 
good seed crop; some grasshopper dam- 
age in eastern sections; hay and feed 
crops good; cattle in very good flesh; 
some tendency to hold in depleted areas; 
sheep and lambs in very good flesh; 
lambs heavier than last year. 

Nebraska (western).—Ranges continue 
offering good quality grass; wild hay 
cutting almost complete; good yields in 
Sand Hills; feed better than average; 
forage prospects good; cattle good to 
excellent. 

Névada.—Range feed generally good 
to excellent; very good feed growth on 
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winter ranges; cattle and sheep will 
show good weight and finish at delivery 
time. 

New Mewico—Range feed greatly im- 
proved; few small dry areas in north- 
east and northwest; hay crops good; 
other feed crops depend on later rain; 
cattle, sheep, and lambs made _ good 
gains, lambs making normal weights. 

North Dakota—More than normal 
roin imvroved range and pasture; suf- 
ficient feed for late summer and fall 
grazing; live stock will go into winter 
in very good condition; feed adequate 
except small local areas in southern 
counties where grasshopper damage was 
most severe. 

Oklahoma.—Range and pasture feeds 
good; good crops hay and other feeds; 
soil moisture little short in local west- 
ern areas suffering grasshopper dam- 
age; stock in very good condition. 

Oregon.-—Ranges good; good dry feed 
on low ranges east of Cascades; west 
of Cascades pastures and ranges short; 
crop yields reduced; cattle will go to 
market in good flesh; sheep in very good 
condition; lambs made good gains. 

South Dakota (western).—Ranges and 
pastures fair to good; feed damaged by 
grasshoppers in northwest; feed ample 
in Black Hills and south-central area; 
considerable grain cut for hay; cattle, 
sheep, and lambs in very good flesh; 
will be shipped early where feed pros- 
pects unfavorable. 

Texas.—Range and feed well above 
average except in south Texas and small 
area in northwest; feed crops promise 
good yields on greatly increased acre- 
age; cattle in very good flesh and made 
good gains except in south Texas; sheep 
and lambs in very good flesh; lambs 
heavier than last fall; July sheep and 
lamb shipments heavy following record 
movement in June; range feeds good to 
excellent in sheep section. 

Utah.—Summer range feed _ good; 
good growth on lower and winter ranges: 
cattle and sheep in very good flesh; 
cattle for market and lambs making 
good gains. 

Washington.—High ranges good; good 
growth feed on lower ranges; hot wea- 
ther dried lower ranges; range feed, 
hay, and other feeds ample; some sur- 
plus east of Cascades; ranges, pastures, 
end feed crops west of Cascades poor; 
cattle in good flesh but show slight 
shrink in dry areas; early lambs going 
to market heavier than last year. 

Wyoming.—Range feed good but ma- 
tured and dried rapidly; very good feed 
on high ranges; good growth on winter 
ranges: some local grasshopper damage 
in east and northeast; hay and feed 
crops in very good condition; cattle, 
sheep, and lambs in very good condition. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


ARLY ISSUANCE OF LONG- 
term grazing permits on more than 
1,000,000 acres of federal range land in 
Moffat and Routt counties, Colorado, is 
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planned by the Department of the In- 
terior. The area, designated as Colo- 
rado District No. 6, is serving as a “test 
district,” in which plans of administra- 
tion will be worked out for subsequent 
application in the other 49 federal range 
areas in the West... . In a decision on 
an appeal against proposal of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make an ex- 
change of land lying in a national for- 
est for land situated within a Taylor 
Grazing District, the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia said that such an exchange 
should not be made because it would 
deprive the owner of a Taylor grazing 
license of legal rights to graze on the 
public lands. The court did not say a 
“vested right” had been established, but, 
say commentators on the decision, “it 
did go a long way and set up some new 
precedents in respect to legal claims of 
permittees or licensees to grazing rights.” 


* * * 


Meat exhibit season is on, announces 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Opening officially at the Illinois Fair in 
Springfield, a continuous schedule has 
been arranged to reach its climax with 
an exhibit at the International Live 


RANCHBS, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


FORT BELKNAP INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MONTANA 


An area of 474,000 acres of the finest fenced 
grazing land with plenty of native grass and 
adequate water. Convenient shipping points 
adjoining range. An abundance of winter 
feed raised on irrigated land. Ranges will be 
placed under permit for five-year period com- 
mencing January 1, 1939. Interested parties 
write Rufus Warrior, Secretary, Fort Belknap 
Community Council through F. W. Boyd, 
Superintendent, Fort Belknap Agency, Har- 
lem, Montana. 


CATTLE WANTED 


If you want to sell two to twenty carloads of 
calves, yearlings, twos, both sexes, or stocker 
cows, to Iowa corn growers, please send full 
description. 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa. 


HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED, 
$12.50; Grimm Alfalfa, $13.40; White Sweet 
Clover, $3.00. All 60-lb. bushel, track, Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—31,000 acres privately 
owned range land. Abundance of water. One 
thousand acres cultivated lands. Winter and 
poner wane es 5,000 a of cattle. Address: 
reston Nutter Corporation, 105 E. So. Temple 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. i 


BUY SANDHILLS CATTLE FOR REPLACEMENT 


own over 150,000 cattle. 
Aberdeen-Angus. 
the strains are practically purebred. 


Stock Exposition in Chicago. Exhibi- 
tions showing the whole range of meat 
cuts, meat’s healthful properties, and 
other forms of display, which will be of 
practical interest and value to persons 
in every walk of life, are planned. The 
board first started in the meat exhibit 
phase of its work in 1924. Last year a 
total of 49 exhibits were set up at live- 
stock expositions, fairs, food shows, and 
conventions from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. 
* * * 


Move of the carriers to cut wages of 
their employees 15 per cent was the sub- 
ject of negotiations recently in Chicago. 
Result was announcement of railroad 
representatives of intention to request 
services of the federal mediation board. 
. . . Railroad wage rates, according to 
a pamphlet, “Railroads and Railroad 
Wage, 1938,” issued by the carriers, are 
at the highest level in history. Wage 
rates are higher than in 1929, both in 
dollars and in real purchasing power. 
Railroad earnings, on the other hand, 
have shrunk this year to an average of 
less than one-half of 1 per cent for the 
industry as a whole, the booklet states, 
and in the first three months of 1938 
the railroads have piled up a deficit of 
more than $100,000,000. Current level 
of railway wages cannot be maintained 
under existing circumstances, the car- 
riers state. ... Press items say that a 
majority of the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission believes in- 
crease in railroad carrying charges will 
not benefit the roads substantially and 
may ultimately result in harm. 


* Ss % 


Comprehensive investigation of “sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles... 
classifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees of motor carriers 
and private carriers of property by 
motor vehicle” will be undertaken by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Authorized under Section 225 of the 
Motor Carriers Act, the results of the 
investigation will be transmitted to Con- 
gress with a “report on the need for 
federal regulation.” The term “private 
carriers” applies to anyone who has his 
own goods hauled in his own truck. 


* * * 


Grasshoppers failed to make the antici- 
pated invasion of the Great Plains this 
year, says a United Press story. Inva- 
sion of plague proportions had been 
anticipated early in the season, but 
rains and poison bran defeated the army 
. . . New ways of fighting the pest: Ac- 


This association has 250 
producer members who 


Over 90 per cent of these are Herefords, the remainder mostly 
In many of these herds, registered sires have been used so long that 
They are grown under range conditions and will 


thrive under range conditions in other regions. This is the natural source of supply for 
replacement stock in regions where the herds have been depleted or greatly reduced. A 
catalog of our members and what they have for sale may be had on request. 

SAM R. McKELVIE, President 


SANDHILLS FEEDER CATTLE PRODUCERS, VALENTINE, NEB. 


cording to a Seattle, Washintgon, botan- 
ist, the grisly cobra plant, which lures 
insects down its hollow stalk and then 
kills the insects by the acids at the base 
of the stem; and the bee-fly, an importa- 
tion from Argentina, which researchers 
in Canada’s entomological department’s 
laboratories hope to be able to acclimate 
and breed and release in sufficient hordes 
on the prairie province wheat fields to 
wipe out the grasshopper danger. 
* * * 


George H. Davis, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
head of a Kansas City grain company, 
and a cattleman, has been named presi- 
dent of the American Royal Live Stock 
Show, succeeding the late James C. 
Swift. A. M. Paterson is secretary. ... 
Cash prizes totaling $6,000 will be 
offered in the carlot cattle divisions at 
the American Royal, to be held in Kan- 
sas City October 15-22. Classifications 
include Hereford, Shorthorn, and Angus 
beef cattle and cover both feeder and 


fat cattle. 
* * * 


H. J. Gramlich, of the University of 
Nebraska, has been named to succeed 
F. W. Harding as secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Harding having requested that 
he be relieved, after 25 years of service, 
December 1. It is expected, in view of 
action already taken by the board, that 
Mr. Harding will continue with the asso- 
ciation as manager of the export division. 

* * * 


Truck hauling of live stock to 68 pub- 
lic markets during the first half of 1938 
totaled 16,962,898 head of cattle, calves, 
hogs, sheep, and horses, compared with 
16,869,406 head in the first half of 1937 
and 16,552,685 head in the like period 
of 1936. Less than half the live stock 
received came by rail. 


a 


One hundred thousand dollars cash 
premiums from all sources will be the 
approximate amount offered at the Pa- 
cific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, to be held in Portland, Oregon, 
October 1-9. Breed divisions to partici- 
pate are beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep 
and goats, swine, and heavy draft horses. 
The fat stock division will include indi- 
viduals and carlots of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs. A horse show and rodeo are 
among the many special attractions. 

* * * 


Cash income from sales of farm prod- 
ucts the first half of 1938, including 
government payments, is estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at $3,341,000,000—13 per cent less than 
the amount received during the six- 
month period last year. The total in- 
cludes $275,000,000 in government pay- 
ments, which was 22 per cent less than 
the money received from this source in 
the first half of last year. July-Septem- 
ber cash farm income, including govern- 
ment payments, may be $2,000,000,000. 
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